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THESE PHOTOGRAPHS REFLECT 
OUR INTEREST IN LIGHT CONTROL 



1. A polished metal or mirrored glass surface gives accurate light control 


Although an incandescent lamp can be used 
bare for photography, its light is made infinitely more effec¬ 
tive by properly designed reflectors. 


As these photographs suggest, the nature of reflecting 
surfaces plays an important part in determining the light 
control provided by reflectors. Notice what happens, as 
illustrated in photograph No. 1, when light strikes a polished 
metal or mirrored glass reflector. Such a surface provides 
most accurate control of light as it reflects the light in a 
definite direction. On the other hand, a surface that is 
practically matte, such as porcelain enamel, as photograph 
No. 2 shows, diffuses the light in all directions and permits 
little control. While, as photograph No. 3 shows, a semi¬ 
matte surface, such as treated aluminum, gives a spread of 
light, in a definite direction with controlled diffusion. 


These facts about light control, fundamental in illumina¬ 
tion and in cinematography, have been keenly studied by 
General Electric’s engineers and scientists. Along with a 
basic knowledge of how to produce the lighting effects 
cinematographers use so successfully, these facts aid in 
developing new Edison Mazda lamps to meet motion pic¬ 
ture requirements. They also guide us in improving exist¬ 
ing types of Edison Mazda lamps and in helping you obtain 
full effectiveness from these lamps. 


Coupled with the hundreds of tests, checks and inspections 
which Edison Mazda lamps undergo, this study provides 
another reason why studios from coast to coast use Edison 
Mazda lamps for every lighting need—from set lighting 
to process work. General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL O ELECTRIC 



2. A matte surface permits little light control 



3. A semi-matte surface gives controlled diffusion , 
plus direction 



1,500 and 1,000-watt PS-52. 
Used in rifle lamps, side 
lamps and strip units. Also 
for floodlighting. 


General Electric invites 
you to visit its exhibit in 
the Electrical Building at 
the Century of Progress. 
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T HE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHERS was founded in 1918 for 
the purpose of bringing into closer con¬ 
federation and cooperation all those leaders in 
the cinematographic art and science whose 
aim is and ever will be to strive for pre-emi¬ 
nence in artistic perfection and technical mas¬ 
tery of this art and science. Its purpose is to 
further the artistic and scientific advancement 
of the cinema and its allied crafts through un¬ 
ceasing research and experimentation as well 
as through bringing the artists and the scien¬ 
tists of cinematography into more intimate 
fellowship. To this end its membership is com¬ 
posed of the outstanding cinematographers of 
the world with Associate and Honorary mem¬ 
berships bestowed upon those who, though not 
active cinematographers, are engaged none 
the less in kindred pursuits, and who have, by 
their achievements, contributed outstandingly 
to the progress of cinematography as an Art 
or as a Science. To further these lofty aims 
and to fittingly chronicle the progress of cine¬ 
matography, the Society's publication, The 
American Cinematographer, is dedicated. 
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CARBON ARCS 


. , for sound pictures 



NATIONAL 


MOTION PICTU 


. . . New standards of photographic speed and 

quality, as well as new sensations of comfort for 
the actors on the sound stage, are being created 
by the NEW Carbon Arc Studio Light. 

RE STUDIO CARBONS 



• LESS HEAT# MORE PHOTOGRAPHICALLY EFFECTIVE LIGHT 


Silent , steady burning lamps . . . side arcs, scoops and spots . . . 
have proved their adaptability to the sound stage. • A better light for 
black and white photography. • A necessity for color photography. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

Carbon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

Branch Sales Offices: New York ♦ Pittsburgh ♦ Chicago ♦ San Prancisco 
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Studio 

Camera with 
270° Shutter 

by 

George Schneiderman, A. S. C. 

T HE CAMERA machine-shop of the Fox Studio is just 
completing the production of a camera which will, I 
am confident, revolutionize studio cinematography. 
It is a 270° studio camera; that is, a camera fitted with a 
shutter having a maximum angular aperture of 270°, and 
a movement which is, in design and operation, virtually the 
reverse of conventional practice. For some years I have 
cherished the theory that such a camera would be of in¬ 
estimable benefit to the cinematographer, and this camera 
is now taking shape according to my specifications, to be 
used on my next production. The project is being executed 
under the engineering supervision of Grover Lahbe, of the 
Fox mechanical department, and both design and construc¬ 
tion are being handled entirely by the studio forces. 

Before going into any discussion of what we may rea¬ 
sonably expect such a camera to accomplish, it may be well 
to inquire why, if such a design is at all desirable, the 
idea was not long since incorporated into studio equip¬ 
ment. To my mind, this is due largely to the fact that 
it is only relatively recent that trained engineers have 
been interested in the problems of the cinema. Once Edison 
had made the Kinematograph a practical proposition, he 
turned his energies largely into other channels. From then 
on, the mechanical development of the motion picture be¬ 
came largely a matter of chance, and camera design was 
almost exclusively in the hands of highly skilled mechanics, 
rather than of trained engineers. When such engineers as 
A. S. Howell, A.S.C., and George Mitchell entered the mo¬ 
tion picture industry, a considerable tradition had grown 
up around the design and functioning of cinematography. 
This they proceeded to stabilize, but, apparently reasoning, 
as well they might, that much, if not all, of this tradition 
had a sound, logical basis, they refrained from making 
radical alterations in the basic design practice. Accordingly, 
we are only now beginning to question many of the prac¬ 
tices which they then accepted as basic and more or less 
unalterable. 

The particular case in point is the theory that the 
greatest efficiency is obtained if the cycle of a cinema cam¬ 
era's shutter and film-movement are so synchronized that 
the movement of the film may be relatively slow, with a 
minimum of acceleration and deceleration. Using a rotat- 
ing-disc shutter, this would necessitate that the greater 
part of the arc be closed, to allow the maximum of time 
for the film-travel. This was, undoubtedly, desirable in 
the early days, when the design of film-movements was not 
so advanced as today, and when the film-base itself was 


George 

Schneiderman, 

A.S.C. 



notably less sturdy. Since then, however, advances have 
been made in film-manufacture and camera-design which, 
I believe, eliminate this need. For many years we have suc¬ 
cessfully used high-speed cameras for slow-motion and 
miniature shots. These cameras operate at speeds up to 
—and even exceeding—eight times normal, thereby impos¬ 
ing upon the film strains far in excess of anything that 
would be encountered in normal-speed work with the shut¬ 
ter and movement cycles reversed. 

Therefore, in my new camera, the shutter is almost 
exactly the reverse of those used in present-day equipment, 
while the design and operation of the film-movement is 
also a direct reversal of accepted practice. In the majority 
of production cameras today, the maximum angular aper¬ 
ture of the shutter is 170 degrees, and the closed sector 
subtends an angle of 190 degrees. In my camera, the shut¬ 
ter-opening is 270 degrees, and the closed sector 90 de¬ 
grees. In conventional practice, the time-cycle is almost 
equally divided between the time the film is at rest, for 
the exposure, and the period devoted to its movement be¬ 
tween the exposures—with the latter period having the 
advantage by slightly less than 10%. In the new design, 
this will be more than reversed, with the film at rest for 
75% of the time, and completing its movement in the re¬ 
maining 25%. In addition, we are placing the shutter as 
close to the film as is physically possible, giving us as close 
an approach to a true focal-plane shutter as is possible 
with the rotating-disc type of shutter. 

Now, what do we expect this camera to do in actual 
use? Obviously, of course, the increased opening will ma¬ 
terially increase the exposure received by the film. Up¬ 
wards of 50% more light will reach the film at each ex¬ 
posure; this will naturally permit us to use less light on the 
set, and to get more natural effects. Since the majority of 
cinematographers are today using a minimum of actual 
light-sources this advantage would probably be realized by 
using smaller units—500-watt globes where we now use 
1000-watts, 2000-watt where we now use 5 kw, and so on. 

Continued on Page 162 
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Can We 
Have Lighter 
Lights? 

by 

Oliver T. Marsh, A. S. C. 

W HEN SuperSensitive film was introduced to the 
camera profession, its proponents seized upon its 
greatly increased sensitivity to incandescent light, 
and forecast that it would make possible the development 
and use of smaller, lighter lighting units. This, it was 
truly stated, would facilitate production, requiring less time 
and labor in lighting, and give us more clear room on the 
stage in which to work. 

Over three years have gone by since this emulsion made 
its bow. It is universally used. Yet we are today using 
essentially the same lighting equipment we used then; in 
most cases, our equipment dates back even to the first days 
of Panchromatic films. Except in a very few minor instances, 
new developments in lighting equipment are conspicuous by 
their absence. We are using equipment which was designed 
for use with the earliest panchromatic emulsions, while the 
emulsions in use today are at least 50% faster to artificial 
light. It would seem logical, therefore, to expect that the 
lighting equipment of today could be simplified propor¬ 
tionately. What can be done? 

From the cinematographer's viewpoint, it would be 
eminently desirable to have smaller, lighter units for the 
"floor lighting." However, this saving in weight and bulk 
should not be achieved at any sacrifice of illuminating 
efficiency. 

From the viewpoint of the designer of lamps, such im¬ 
provement is possible, but the problem is complicated by 
the fact that the incandescent lamp, as we know it today, 
is quite as much of a heat-producing machine as a light- 
producer. With the high-intensity globes required for stu¬ 
dio use, ventilation is a very important problem. The manu¬ 
facturer must also consider the question of possible sales, 
a problem markedly aggravated by the existing depression. 

To be commercially practical, it would appear, any new 
equipment must be a very radical improvement over any¬ 
thing already existing. 

The lamps most used for "floor lighting" purposes are 
the twin-bulb "broadside" and the "Rifle," for general 
lighting, with small condenser-spotlights, "baby spots," 
"Lupes," and the like., for occasional special effects. It is 
obviously in the floodlighting equipment that the greatest 

The two types of lighting unit most frequently used for floor 
lighting. Right, the "Rifle" lamp; left, the twin "Broadside" 
unit. Photo by Robert W. Coburn, A.S.C. 


improvement is possible. The requirement for this type 
of equipment is a wide-spread beam, covering a horizontal 
and (if possible) vertical arc of about 60° with extremely 
uniform light-distribution. The high intensity of either 
mirror or condenser type spotlights is definitely undesirable 
for this use, which demands an even, soft light. 

The actual light-sources most frequently used in 
"broadsides" and "Rifles" are 1000-watt, pear-shaped 
bulbs. No decrease in strength is desirable; and although 
the high-intensity principle of the Photoflood and Movie- 
flood bulbs tends somewhat to reduce the heat, by lessening 
the infra-red (heat) emanation, I do not personally look to 
this for the solution, as this principle not only tends to les¬ 
sen the useful life of the bulb, but also lessens the carrying 
power of the light emitted. 

The solution seems therefore to be purely a matter of 
improved mechanical and optical design in the lamps them¬ 
selves. The field, range and quality of the light should at 
least maintain the present standard, and it seems probable 
that the type and form of the light-source—the bulb itself 
—will also probably remain constant, though undoubtedly 
a physically smaller bulb would be advantageous. 

Yet even without reducing the size of the buib, it 
should be possible to make considerable savings in the size 
and weight of such units. Reflectors could be made, not 
only of lighter metals, but also, with more painstaking and 
scientific design, of more compact dimensions and greater 
efficiency. Due to the fact that relatively small bulbs are 
used in these units, the problem of ventilation and heat- 
dispersion is not nearly so great as in the case of the larger 
units, while the fact that the bulb in a floor-lighting unit 
is not so completely enclosed as in a spotlight, further 
simplifies the matter. Double construction will still be nec¬ 
essary, of course, but if the design is based on a small, com¬ 
pact reflector, with or without the benefit of a bulb of 
smaller dimensions, the outer shell could still be made much 
smaller than in most existing units. 

The mounting and carriage, while reduced already to 
very nearly the minimum dimensions, might well be light¬ 
ened considerably by the use of some of the more recently 

Continued on Page 164 
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At top, photo cf a miniature railroad train. At 
bottom, as it was used for a background plate in 
the production. 


Use of 
Miniatures in 
Process 
Backgrounds 


by 

Vernon L. Walker, A. S. C. 

Head of Camera Effects Dept., RKO Studio 


T O MANY cinematographers and other film techni¬ 
cians, a miniature is a miniature, and a process-shot 
is a process-shot; and never the twain shall meet. 
Yet actually, the two may often be combined to great ad¬ 
vantage. Very often, a script will require some scenes or 
sequences to be enacted before a background which, even 
though made with the conventional projected background 
process, could hardly be made satisfactorily or economically 


without the use of miniatures. For example, a recent pro¬ 
duction at this studio had a sequence laid in a New York 
railway station in the year 1870. It required, not alone the 
station itself, but a moving railway train of the period. Of 
course, for important action, it would be possible either 
to build an actual train, or possibly to adapt modern roll¬ 
ing-stock rented for the purpose: but in either case, it 
would be prohibitively expensive. 

Instead, we built a miniature train, and photographed 
it in a miniature station-set. This film we then used as a 
background-plate for use, like any normal projection- 
background, behind the real action, with a small and in¬ 
expensive foreground-set. The result was absolutely satis¬ 
factory, and the entire sequence was completed at a cost 
of less than one-tenth of the expenditure that would have 
been required for building a full-scale train alone. 

Similarly, the use of miniatures for background-plates 
can often eliminate much danger, and enable us to get 
"thrill" action which would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to stage in any other way. In another recent film, the script 
called for a scene showing several of the principal players 
at an airport, while a big airliner crashed close by on the 
flying-field. It would be virtually impossible to film such 
a scene satisfactorily in the ordinary manner, for, aside 
from the effect upon the players and their work of such 
close proximity to an actual crash (of course, no retakes 
would be possible!), the element of danger would be much 
too great. Even filming the crash itself in actuality, and 
using this as a background-plate, would be not only ex¬ 
pensive, but prohibitively dangerous. Therefore, we staged 
our crash in miniature, and utilized the resultant film for 
the background-plate—and the scene was made perfectly, 
with no risk to anyone, and at a tremendous saving. 

In another production, "Lucky Devils," the script called 
for some "thrill" action showing a player in a small boat 
shooting some treacherous rapids, while other players, in 
the foreground, looked on from the shore. Here, again, 
the element of danger, and its psychological effect on the 
players, entered. Moreover, to actually find such rapids, 
and to transport either a full company, or only a skeleton¬ 
ized background unit to work on such a location, would 
bring the expense up to unnecessary heights, and needlessly 
lengthen the production-schedule. Accordingly, we con¬ 
structed our rapids in miniature. The action of the boat 
shooting the rapids was, naturally, an easy thing to film 
in this way, and the resulting film gave us a background- 
plate which enabled us to film our foreground action per¬ 
fectly, with no risk or delays, and relatively small expense. 

A further advantage to the use of a miniature for the 
background-plate was that, by shooting simple shots of the 
miniature rapids from the right angle, and without the 
boat, we were able to make excellent process scenes show¬ 
ing the player in the boat, in close-up. Yet another se¬ 
quence in the same film required the player to enact several 
scenes in the churning water at the foot of a high water¬ 
fall. Such action would, of course, be highly dangerous 
to the player, if a fall of any size were used—and worth¬ 
less if only a small cascade were shown. The Director and 
Recordists would be under disadvantages. But using a 
background-plate of a miniature waterfall simplified all 
of these problems, and enabled us to positively control every 
factor, so that the result was far more satisfactory than 
could have been possible by any other method. 

Everyone who saw "Flying Down to Rio" will remember 
the sequence in which a squadron of planes flew over the 

Continued on Page 1 62 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


"THE WORLD MOVES ON" 

Fox 

Directing Cinematographer: George Schneiderman, A.S.C. 

Daily Variety (June 29, 1934): "—dreadfully gorgeous 
photography—"—and Schneiderman's camera work 
is superb." 

The Film Daily (June 30, 1934): Photography "A-l." 

"MURDER IN THE MUSEUM" 

Progressive 

Directing Cinematographer: James Diamond, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (June 27, 1934) : Photography "Fair." 

"THE MERRY FRINKS" 

Warner Bros. 

Directing Cinematographer: Arthur Edeson, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (June 27, 1934): Photography "Good." 

"SHE LOVES ME NOT" 

Paramount 

Directing Cinematographer: Charles Lang, A.S.C. 

The Hollywood Reporter (June 30, 1934) : "Charles Lang, 
as usual, contributed A-l photography." 

The Daily Variety (June 30, 1934): "Charles Lang has 
photographed handsomely—." 

"STAMBOUL QUEST" 

M-G-M 

Directing Cinematographer: James Wong Howe, A.S.C. 

Daily Variety (July 2, 1934) : "—and the camera work of 
James Wong Howe is outstanding in especially credit¬ 
able technical contributions." 

The Hollywood Reporter (July 2, 1934): "James Wong 
Howe's camera work, as always, is worth mentioning, 
with a particular nosegay for his lighting of Loy." 

The Film Daily (July 7, 1934): Photography "A-l." 

"THE NOTORIOUS SOPHIE LANG" 

Paramount 

Directing Cinematographer: Al Gilks, A.S.C. 

Hollywood Reporter (July 2, 1934): "The photography is 
standard." 

Daily Variety (July 7, 1934) : "—which Al Gilks has ex¬ 
cellently photographed." 

Motion Picture Daily (July 9, 1934) : "Good photography." 

"LADIES SHOULD LISTEN" 

Douglas MacLean production for Paramount 

Directing Cinematographer: Henry Sharp, A.S.C. 

Daily Variety (July 5, 1934) : "Camera is well handled by 
Henry Sharp." 

"PARIS INTERLUDE" 

M-G-M 

Directing Cinematographer: Milton Krasner, A.S.C. 

Hollywood Reporter (July 6, 1934) : "—with the exception 
of the photography which is much too good for it." 

Daily Variety (July 6, 1934): "Photography by Milton 
Krasner was up to Metro standard." 


of the MONTH 


"THE SCARLET LETTER" 

Majestic 

Directing Cinematographer: James S. Brown, Jr., A.S.C. 
Hollywood Reporter (July 6, 1934) : "James S. Brown, Jr.'s 
photography is the best asset the picture has." 

Daily Variety (July 6, 1934) : "—and has been very well 
photographed by James S. Brown, Jr." 

"ELMER AND ELSIE" 

Paramount 

Directing Cinematographer: William Mellor, A.S.C. 

Daily Variety (July 6, 1934) : "William Mellor's photogra¬ 
phy is flawless." 

Hollywood Reporter (July 11, 1934).: "We suggest they 
keep the song and the photographer, William Mellor, 
and let the rest of the thing go." 

"BORN TO BE KISSED" 

M-G-M 

Directing Cinematographer: Ray June, A.S.C. 

Hollywood Reporter (July 9, 1934): "Ray June's photog¬ 
raphy is splendid." 

Daily Variety (July 9, 1934) : "—and handsomely pho¬ 
tographed by Ray June." 

"SHOOT THE WORKS" 

Paramount 

Directing Cinematographer: Leo Tover, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 7, 1934) : Photography "Good." 

"THE HELL CAT" 

Columbia 

Directing Cinematographer: Benjamin Kline, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 7, 1934): Photography "Excellent." 

"ONE NIGHT OF LOVE" 

Columbia 

Directing Cinematographer: Joseph Walker, A.S.C. 

The Film Dcily (July 6, 1934): Photography "Grade A." 

Continued on Page 1 60 



Shot on Infra D. Film with a 72 filter by George 
Lancaster, A.S.C. Hills in right hand center are 14 
miles distant. 
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Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 

Ho me-Made 
Photo Album 

by 

Roberi J. Bronner, A. S. C. 

U PON my recent return from a 33,000-mile cruise 
around the world I was confronted with the prob¬ 
lem of printing and assembling an extremely large 
number of negatives. 

I had so many that I realized it would take several 
albums of five or six inches in thickness were I to use 
the present method of mounting and pasting in several 
hundred 4x5 and 3!4x4 1 A prints. 

I wanted to get away from the old style of mounting 
on the black pages of the present style album. 


I felt if I could put them up in book form like a photo¬ 
graphic magazine, yet retain the original prints on each 
page it would make a compact and descriptive album and 
tell the story of the cruise in pictures with captions typed 
beneath each picture would make a better looking album 
and be up to the latest of any album now on the market 
and more unique in style. Fact is, I wanted something dif¬ 
ferent in albums of my own making. 

After giving the matter considerable thought I suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying out my problem in the following man¬ 
ner. 

I purchased the top and bottom covers of a soft Italian 
florentine leather binder. Inside the covers I shellacked a 
panel of deep blue velvet, to prevent any scratching of the 
covers against the prints. 

I then purchased a cheap 7x9 cardboard covered pho¬ 
tograph album from a ten cent store from which I ex¬ 
tracted the fifty black leaves and discarded the cover. 

The black leaves I cut in strips of 1 "x7" each. This 
gave me several hundred strips. 

Next I purchased a few dozen 8x10 dry mounting tis¬ 
sue, which I also cut into strips of 1 !/2"x7". I also bought 
three aluminum metal posts and one gross of Azo 8x10 
matt finish, single weight paper. 

That was all the material I required and I was now 
set to carry out my idea of what a photo album should 
look like, especially one that covered so much territory 
in pictures as I desired to put in it. The above purchases 
all cost me less than five dollars. 

My negatives were of two sizes all taken with Graflex 
cameras, 4x5 and 3 1 /4x4 1 A. 

Before printing I cut masks to fit the two different 
sized negatives from one 8x10 masking chart. Each mask 
being cut to accommodate two negatives of either size; 
also extro masks for two of the same size each. 

In cutting the masks a larger margin was allowed on 
one end for the purpose of binding and make all prints uni¬ 
formly set on each page as shown in picture No. 1. 

You will also note in the picture that the pages all re¬ 
main flat without any curling of the corners or curvature of 
the pages. 

A little difficulty may be encountered while trying to 
print two negatives of varying density on one page, but 
this may be overcome satisfactorily by decreasing the 
amount of light under the weaker negative or by inserting 
various thicknesses of tissue between the diffusing ground 
glass and the printing plate under the weaker negative, 
thus balancing the density of two negatives. 

After the prints were made and dried, one-half inch 
was trimmed from each side of the length of the 8x10 page, 
thereby making the page 7x10. 

All pages were then arranged in the order of my travels 
around the world. Of places and countries visited, com¬ 
mencing at Hollywood, California, to New York, thence to 
Havana, Cuba, through the Panama Canal, across the Pa¬ 
cific to the South Sea Islands, Australia, and stops at vari¬ 
ous islands enroute, such as Java, Bali, Ceylon, Arabia, 
Egypt, Italy, France and back across the Atlantic to New 
York. 

Titles, captions and general description being typewrit¬ 
ten beneath each picture on each page, two pictures side 
by side being printed on a page. 

On the opening page in gold is shown a world map, and 
around it in gold English typed letters is printed, "A World 
Cruise In Pictures/' 


Continued on Page 166 
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RIDDLE 


ME THIS 


The Riddle: Several studios have recently experimented 
with colored sets. What is your opinion of the value of 
color in sets—and what type of set do you prefer to work 
with? 

HARRY FISCHBECK, A.S.C.: I feel that color in sets can 
be of considerable advantage to the cinematographer. A 
number of years ago, before the days of Panchromatic film, 
I used sets tinted a warm, slightly reddish, green, with great 
success; recently, on "Now and Forever," I have had a 
number of lavenaar sets, which I found very satisfactory. 
The particular shade used—really a blue with a faint ad¬ 
mixture of red — gave a beautifully warm grey on the 
screen, and by controlling my set-lighting, throwing more 
or less light on the walls, I was able to secure an unusually 
wide range of gradations, from deep black to very light 
grey. 

LEO TOVER, A.S.C.: Definitely, I prefer grey sets. If the 
walls of a set are tinted a soft, intermediate grey, the cine¬ 
matographer can paint upon them with his lights, getting a 
wide range of tonal rendition, and with the added advan¬ 
tage of being able at once to see exactly how the set will re¬ 
produce, without worrying over color-sensitivity or color- 
rendition of film and lighting. 


to planning sets so that neither color nor pattern conflict 
with the costumes of the actors, or form disturbing elements 
in the composition, and to facilitate the work of the cine¬ 
matographer. In this respect, I personally prefer cream- 
colored walls, as I have found them most satisfactory under 
the widest range of condition. 

SID HICKOX, A.S.C.: Until there is fuller cooperation be¬ 
tween the Art-Director and the Cinematographer, I'll be 
satisfied with almost any shade that isn't too dark. I have 
found that colors whose pigments are "earthy"—the um¬ 
bers, etc.—almost always reproduce as they appear visually, 
while dye-pigments are very uncertain photographically. For 
general use, I believe that grey walls are the best. 

WILLIAM A. REES, A.S.C.: I prefer "French Grey"—that 
is, pale grey with a faint touch of blue. This permits plenty 
of scope in lighting, shadow-effects, and the like, without 
any of the disadvantages of either extremely light or ex¬ 
tremely dark sets. Light—especially white—sets, I have 
found, reflect every bit of "spilled light," especially in pan¬ 
ned long-shots, making it very difficult to light the players 
properly and at the same time maintain your set-lighting 
effects. Dark sets—whether actually black or merely dark- 
toned—drink up light like a thirsty camel, so that much 
extra time and current are consumed, and many additional 
lamps required, while the problem of lighting the players is 
made more difficult. 

FAXON DEAN, A.S.C.: I prefer a soft cream-color, or egg¬ 
shell. This allows one to govern the tonal rendition by his 
lighting, while avoiding glare and undue light-absorption. 


BEN WHITE, A.S.C.: Of course, I prefer grey sels. A cine¬ 
matographer can work faster and more accurately with 
them, and get any effects he wants. In black-and-white 
pictures, we really have only three actual shades in the final 
product: black, white, and grey. If the set is already painted 
the right shade of grey, we can save a great deal of time, 
and get better results than if it were colored, for the color 
would photograph as some shade of grey, anyhow. 

HENRY WILLIAM GERRARD, A.S.C.: By all means, grey 
sets. You can control the tonal rendition of such sets with 
your set-lighting, and eliminate all guesswork about color- 
rendition or light absorption. I have several times found 
colored walls very deceptive as to light-absorption: they 
generally absorb an utterly disproportionate amount of 
light, and make light-effects difficult, even impossible. This 
unduly high absorption necessitates more lighting units, 
more current, and more time in arranging the lighting. 

DAVID ABEL, A.S.C.: Except where the nature of the ac¬ 
tion may make it advisable to use some color for its psy¬ 
chological effect on the players, I greatly prefer grey sets. 
Recently the studio tried some experiments with pink walls, 
in one of my pictures: I found them most unsatisfactory. 
Where a set is to be rendered as white, however, I like a 
very pale blue, which photographs as white, but without 
halation. Of late, there has been a dangerous tendency 
among Art-Directors to make sets—especially modernistic 
cnes —with deeply overhanging cornices, which make good 
lighting an unnecessarily difficult problem. 

RICHARD TOWERS, A.S.C.: A capable cinematographer 
can naturally handle settings of any color. However, I be¬ 
lieve that more attention should be paid by Art-Directors 


GEORGE SCHNEIDERMAN, A.S.C.: With the resources of 
present-day emulsions, etc., at his command, the cinema¬ 
tographer can effectively handle sets of any color. My own 
experience has shown that the best results are to be had 
with rooms decorated exactly as such a room would be in 
actuality. Within reasonable limits, the coloring of sets can 
go a great way toward developing and enhancing the proper 
mood-response in the actors. Therefore, I feel that since 
modern emulsions make it practical for a cinematographer 
to handle sets of any color, he should be willing to do so. 

Continued on Page 163 


The lavender set referred to by Harry Fischbeck, 
A.S.C. The walls of the set are lavender, while the 
plaster moulding and pillars are ivory-tinted. 
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The test-laboratory of Warner Bros. 
Studio Camera Dept. Note develop¬ 
ing and fixing tanks, with light-proof 
covers, inset in right-hand bench. 
Photo by Charles Scott Wellbourne, 
A.S.C. 


flush with the bench-top. The tanks will 
each hold three racks, each of which will 
hold about thirty feet of film. Between 
these tanks is a sink, into which the 
racks may be placed while the film 
washes in running water. At the far end 
of the bench is room for the trays used 
for developing single-frame enlarge¬ 
ments. 

"The opposite bench is used for load¬ 
ing and unloading operations, and carries 
the enlarger (made from an 8x10 still 
camera, fitted with a special back and 
film-carrier) and its easel. The light- 
source for the enlarger is in the further 
room. 

"Fresh solutions are brought from the 
studio laboratory every day, and main¬ 
tained always at the laboratory's stan¬ 
dard temperature and strength, enabling 
us to absolutely duplicate the results of 
Gage's normal development procedure." 


Test-Laboratory in 
Loading-Room Saves Time 


Motor Speed Control Shutter 

& Dwight Warren, A.S.C., Chief Cine- 
matograher for Educational Pictures, has 
perfected an automatic shutter-opening 
and motor-speed interlock for use with 
Mitchell cameras and motors. This de¬ 
vice fills an important need in the pro¬ 
duction of comedies and action pictures, 
as it permits changes of camera speed 
during the making of a scene, automatic¬ 
ally compensating for the change in ex¬ 
posure by reducing or increasing the 
Continued on Page 164 


• Mike McGreal, head of the Camera 
Department at Warner Bros.-First Na¬ 
tional Studios, has just completed a 
miniature laboratory for the handling of 
camera tests, which should greatly in¬ 
crease the efficiency of the department. 
The test laboratory is located just off the 
camera department's loading-room, and 
has facilities for developing strips of 35- 
mm motion picture film up to twenty- 
five or thirty feet in length, as well as for 
making still enlargements from single 
frames of film. 

"Our studio," states McGreal, "is 
faced with a peculiar problem: shooting 
is carried on in three widely separated 
studios in Burbank and Hollywood; the 
major part of the organization is cen¬ 
tralized in the main plant in Burbank, 
while the laboratory is located at the 
Warner Sunset Blvd. lot, in Hollywood, 
several miles distant. Much valuable 
time can be lost in transportation be¬ 
tween these points, and often it is de¬ 
cided, on this account, not to make tests 
which would prove a valuable safeguard. 
With this new laboratory, conveniently 
'ocated right in the camera department. 


we can turn out photographic tests 
(negative) in less than twenty minutes, 
and even give the director of a large 
and expensive scene or dance-number an 
8x10 still enlargement of a single frame 
within half an hour, thus giving him 
proof that his scene will be photograph¬ 
ically all right, and enabling him to dis¬ 
miss large groups, without fear of having 
to recall them for retakes. 

"The test laboratory is in charge of 
my assistant, Cecil Myers, and under the 
direct supervision of Fred Gage, A.S.C., 
Laboratory Superintendent for the Stu¬ 
dio. Mr. Frank Murphy, head of the 
Electrical Dept., aided greatly in the 
realization of the project. 

"The dark-room is entered through a 
light-trap from the loading-room, and 
consists of a long, narrow dark-room, 
with a smaller room, entered through a 
light-tight door, at the farther end. The 
dark-room is fitted with benches along 
both walls. On the right side is the de¬ 
veloping equipment: miniature tanks are 
set into the bench—one for developer, 
and one for hypo; these are covered with 
light-tight, hinged covers which close 


The Warren speed-shutter change 
interlock. Housing "A" fits over bot¬ 
tom of motor; rod "B" connects with 
shutter adjustment; both are con¬ 
trolled by lever seen at bottom of 
motor-housing. 
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Ideal Lab 
for Miniature 
Photography 

by 

Clarence Slifer, A. S. C. 

I N KEEPING with the progressiveness that is so apparent 
in Miniature Photography, herewith is presented a plan 
of a model laboratory. This room in which photographic 
processing !S carried on, is not called a darkroom, simply 
because that word is a misnomer. It is not dark, for at all 
times, with the exceptions of when loading magazines or 
developing tanks, there is an abundance of light: properly 
filtered light for printing and daylight for other operations. 

Removed is the stigma that the word darkroom has 
implied. This model laboratory is not a poorly ventilated 
closet, under the cellar stairs, but is a room planned fer 
comfort, convenience, and practicability. All of which are 
conducive to better photographic work and the full enjoy¬ 
ment of miniature photography. 

From the plan, it will be noticed the room is divided 
into two main divisions; the laboratory proper and the study. 
The laboratory, to take care of all photographic work from 
glossy prints to the advanced pictorial processes. The study, 
to serve as a place for working out photographic problems 


or as a place where you may argue with friends about the 
gammas, the paraphenylenes, and the reticulations of pho¬ 
tography, without having your sanity questioned by other 
members of the household or being relegated to that 
esteemed position now held by butterfly-chasing professors. 

The essential features of the model laboratory are: 

1. A shallow wooden sink provided with removable 
slats for tray supports. Its six-foot length easily handles 
three trays up to 1 6''x20" in size. Swing-faucets prac¬ 
tically "cover" the entire sink. Above the sink are shelves 
for stock solutions, etc. Below the sink, are racks for 
trays, box for waste, and space for miscellaneous equip¬ 
ment. In the wall, above the right end of the sink, is a 
light-tight ventilator. This ventilator withdraws all hypo 
or chemical fumes arising from developing or toning prints. 
Also at this end of the sink, is a light fixture containing a 
day light bulb. The light from this fixture is concentrated 
down upon the hypo or toning tray, and is actuated by a 
foot switch. This permits examining prints for tone or con¬ 
trast without drying the hands. The safe-light used for 
observing the developing of prints, has two degrees of bril¬ 
liance: dim and bright. The bright light is controlled by a 
foot switch and is used only for limited periods of print 
examination. For cleanliness, liquid soap and paper towels 
are a part of the sink equipment. 

2. A film developing bench especially equipped for 
miniature negative developing. The importance of agitation 
in small film processing is recognized by the inclusion of 
an electric agitation machine in the laboratory equipment. 
Also provided is a negative viewing box (a white light 
behind opal glass). Affixed to the glass are gamma films 
of different densities for use in judging the progress of 
development. (See Systematized Miniature Development, 
December 1933 issue of this magazine.) An ice chest for 
cooling solutions may be placed under the bench. 

3. A print washing machine preferably of the Kodak 
rotating type. This provides a quick, efficient, and thor¬ 
ough means of washing prints with little handling. 

4. A drain-board for prints after they have been re¬ 
moved from the washer. 

5. A holder for paper towels and a shelf for the radio 
(the companion in the laboratory). Indicated here, is a 
stool, as much printing may be carried on while seated. 

6. A double, indirect safe-light for general room il¬ 
lumination. 

7. A long cabinet of an exaggerated desk-like ap¬ 
pearance, with shelf or cabinet space above. Underneath 
the left end is a set of drawers for keeping Bromoil brushes, 
paints, and other materials. Space is provided for leg-room 
when seated before the portion of the bench at the window. 
Here is an ideal place to work upon Bromoils, spot or color 
prints, retouch enlarged negatives, etc. Underneath the 
right end of the bench, are frames with stretched cloth-net 
for laying prints upon, to dry. 

8. A sliding light-tight shutter for the window. 

9. A cabinet-bench for a miniature negative enlarger 
of the Leitz Focomat or Valoy type. The enlarger is control¬ 
led by a foot switch, thus leaving both hands free for 
"dodging." This freedom is further enhanced by the use of 
a metronome for timing prints audibly, during difficult ex¬ 
posures. At other times a large electric clock serves the 
purpose. On the wall, back of the enlarger, is an Illumina¬ 
tion Control Rheostat for use with a Photo-flood lamp, 
when enlarging upon chloride (contact) papers. Light¬ 
tight drawers are in the cabinet, for the storage of photo¬ 
graphic paper. To the left of the enlarger, is a print trim¬ 
mer. To facilitate print trimming, the edge of the print 

Continued on Page 1 62 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE MONTH 
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"CITY PARK" 

Chesterfield 

Directing Cinematographer: M. A. An¬ 
dersen, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 6, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Good." 

"CROSS STREETS" 

I nvincible 

Directing Cinematographer: M. A. An¬ 
dersen, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 6, 1934) : "Good." 

"BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET" 

M-G-M 

Directing Cinematographer: William 

Daniels, A.S.C. 

Hollywood Reporter (July 13, 1934): 

"The photography of William Daniels 
is the photography of William Daniels 
—which means the best." 

"HAT, COAT AND GLOVE" 

Radio 

Directing Cinematographer: Roy Hunt, 
A.S.C. 

Hollywood Reporter (July 13, 1934): 

"Roy Hunt's camera work is most ef¬ 

fective throughout." 

"HAPPY LANDINGS" 

Monogram 

Directing Cinematographer: Archie Stout, 
A.S.C. 

Hollywood Reporter (July 14, 1934): 

"Photography okay." 

Daily Variety (July 14, 1934): "—ex¬ 
cellently photographed—." 

"MAN WITH TWO FACES" 

First National 

Directing Cinematographer: Tony Gau- 
dio, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 12, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "A- 1." 

"CALL IT LUCK" 

Fox 

Directing Cinematographer: Joseph Val¬ 
entine, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 12, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Good." 

"MURDER IN THE PRIVATE CAR" 

M-G-M 

Directing Cinematographer: James Van 
Trees, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 12, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Good." 

"RETURN OF THE TERROR" 

First National 

Directing Cinematographer: Arthur 

Todd, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 11, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Good." 

"I HATE WOMEN" 

Goldsmith Productions 

Directing Cinematographer: Ernest Mil¬ 
ler, A.S.C. 


The Film Daily (July 11, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Good." 

"WHOM THE GODS DESTROY" 

Columbia 

Directing Cinematographer: Benjamin 
Kline, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 13, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Good." 

"THE FIGHTING ROOKIE" 

Mayfair 

Directing Cinematographer: James S. 
Brown, Jr., A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 13, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Okay." 

"THE OLD FASHIONED WAY" 

Paramount 

Directing Cinematographer: Benjamin 
Kline, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 14, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "A-l." 

"DANCING MAN" 

Pyramid 

Directing Cinematographer: James S. 
Brown, Jr., A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (July 14, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Good." 

"SERVANTS' ENTRANCE" 

Fox 

Directing Cinematographer: Hal Mohr, 
A.S.C. 

The Hollywood Reporter (July 19, 
1934): "Hal Mohr photographed 
beautifully." 

Daily Variety (July 19, 1934): "Pho¬ 
tography was excellent throughout—" 

"HOUSEWIFE" 

Warner Bros. 

Directing Cinematographer: William 

Rees, A.S.C. 

The Daily Variety (July 20, 1934): 

"Camera work is flawless—." 

The Hollywood Reporter (July 20, 
1934): "—and William Rees' pho¬ 
tography is an outstanding asset for 
the picture." 

"FOUR WALLS" 

M-G-M 

Directing Cinematographer: Lucien An- 
driot, A.S.C. 

Daily Variety (July 20, 1934): "Pho¬ 
tography is good." 

"NOW AND FOREVER" 

Paramount 

Directing Cinematographer: Harry Fisch- 
beck, A.S.C. 

The Hollywood Reporter (July 20, 
1934): "Harry Fischbeck's photogra¬ 
phy is so lovely that Carole Lombard 
has never looked more beautiful." 


"TREASURE ISLAND" 

M-G-M 

Directing Cinematographers: Hal Rosson, 
A.S.C., Ray June, A.S.C., Clyde De- 
Vinna, A.S.C. 

The Hollywood Reporter (June 23, 
1934): "And for the photography 
that leaves a series of indelible beau¬ 
tiful pictures in your mind, thank, Ray 
June, Hal Rosson and Clyde DeVin- 
na." 

Daily Variety (June 23, 1934): "Ma¬ 
rine stuff is strikingly pictured as part 
of excellent camera work by Ray June, 
Clyde DeVinna and Hal Rosson." 
Motion Picture Daily (June 26, 
1934) : "Scenic and photographic val¬ 
ues of old England and scapes are well 
done." 

"HERE COMES THE NAVY" 

Warner Bros. 

Directing Cinematographer: Arthur Ede- 
son, A.S.C. 

The Hollywood Reporter (June 27, 
1934) : "Arthur Edeson's photography 
is okay, but stunning effects that 
might have been gotten are entirely 
covered by stock shots." 

Daily Variety (June 27, 1934): "Cam¬ 
era work of Arthur Edeson also de¬ 
serves high honors for interesting 
angles, novelty shots and scope." 

The Film Daily (June 28, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Fine." 

"OF HUMAN BONDAGE" 

Radio 

Directing Cinematographer: Henry W. 
Gerrard, A.S.C. 

The Hollywood Reporter (June 28, 
1934) : "For those interested in good 
picture making, there is superb pho¬ 
tography by Henry Gerrard and special 
effects by Vernon Walker." 

Daily Variety (June 28, 1934): "Pho¬ 
tography is good." 

The Film Daily (June 27, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Fine." 

"KISS AND MAKE-UP" 

Paramount 

Directing Cinematographer: Leon Sham- 
roy, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (June 30, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Fine." 

"BABY TAKE A BOW" 

Fox 

Directing Cinematographer: L. W. O'¬ 
Connell, A.S.C. 

The Film Daily (June 30, 1934): Pho¬ 
tography "Good." 


Geraus Recovering 

"Rudy" Geraus, manager of the 
Camera Supply Co. Ltd. is recovering in 
the California Lutheran Hospital from 
his recent severe attack of appendicitis. 
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Brilliant 

PERFORMANCE 


^VERY fine performance on the screen 
depends upon certain earlier perform¬ 
ances .. . not by the cast alone, but by the 
film in the camera. Because of the depend¬ 
ability and artistic opportunity it affords 
... because of its unfailingly brilliant per¬ 
formance . .. most cameramen and produc¬ 
ers prefer Eastman Super-Sensitive Pan¬ 
chromatic Negative with gray backing. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New 
York. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, 
New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 


EASTMAN Super-Sensitive 

Panchromatic Negative 

J 
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THE USE OF MINIATURES 

IN PROCESS BACKGROUNDS 

Continued from Page 1 54 


city, carrying dancing girls on their 
wings. This, of course, could hardly have 
been filmed without the use of projected- 
background process: and here, too, min¬ 
iatures played an important part. Sev¬ 
eral of the shots were made using a 
background-plate showing miniature 
planes, with miniature chorines on their 
wings, behind a real plane, with real 
dancers in the foreground. The effect 
could hardly have been achieved in any 
other way. 

Naturally, the reverse of this proce¬ 
dure is possible—and has, in many in¬ 
stances, proven equally useful. For ex¬ 
ample, suppose we wish to show living 
actors in (not merely in front of) a set 
which can most economically be made 
only in miniature—let us say, a factory 
of the future. We build a full-scale set 
for the extreme background of our shot, 
and shoot our action and dialog with the 
actors immediately in front of this set. 
We photograph it exactly as though for 
a normal scene: but there is, of course, 
no trace of the foreground we want. This 
film is then made into a background- 
plate. In the meantime we have con¬ 
structed our foreground—in miniature 
At the desired point—just forward of 
where we want the people—we place a 
translucent screen, of the right size to 
give us the perspective we want. Upon 
this we project the background-plate we 
have made of our actors, and the result¬ 
ing composite shot gives us our people 
walking around in the miniature set, 
which careful attention to the laws of 
optical perspective has magnified to give 
the illusion of natuial size. 

This has actually been done in several 
instances, with pronounced success. It is 
even possible to carry the process several 
steps farther: the background -plate 
showing the people can itself be a pro¬ 
cess-shot, with its background -plate 
made from a miniature (this, too, has 
been done) and the entire composite 
shot can, itself, be used as yet another 
background-plate, and inserted either in 
another miniature, or into full-scale ac¬ 
tion, by the projection process. 

From this, it will readily be seen that 
the projected-background process has 
few limitations. The foreground action 
need not by any means be full-scale, nor 
need the background be full-scale; in 
both extremes, miniatures can be used to 
great advantage in cases which require 
them. Moreover, the process-screen part 
of a composite shot may include any¬ 
thing from a very small portion of the 
set—such as the viewing screen of a 
television receiver, or a window—up to 
virtually the entire area of the picture. 
To my mind, the use of miniatures as a 


vital adjunct to this process is only be¬ 
ginning to be appreciated: it offers end¬ 
less possibilities, not only as a means for 
filming fanciful action unobtainable 
otherwise, but (which is more impor¬ 
tant) as a very positive aid to economy, 
efficiency and safety in routine produc¬ 
tion. 

Ideal Lab for Miniature 
Photography 

Continued from Page 1 59 

trimmer is illuminated by a light, sunk in 
the cabinet. 

10. An ll"xl4" contact printing 
machine, which is used for printing en¬ 
larged negatives and also strips of Leica 
film, for proofs. 

11. A film loading and negative fil¬ 
ing desk. 

12. Chemical closet, for chemical 
storage and mixing. In the lower part of 
the cabinet, is a bin for hypo crystals and 
a fixture for supporting a five-gallon 


This would immediately increase the 
naturalness of our light-effects, simplify 
lighting, as it would bring visual and 
photographic effects into closer parity, 
and greatly reduce the heat cast on the 
actors by the lights. 

But I believe that this is only a small 
part of what this design will bring us. A 
more important, and more readily not¬ 
iceable result should be a far steadier 
picture, with the last remaining traces of 
"flicker" eliminated. Up to date, the 
greatest part of the flicker-reducing de¬ 
velopment has been in projector-design: 
surprisingly little has been done about 
attacking the problem through the cam¬ 
era. By photographing the picture with 
the film at rest for 75% of its cycle, 
we should eliminate the photographic 
causes of this flicker. 

Furthermore, with the greater shutter- 
aperture, and the re-positioning of the 
shutter closer to the film, we should 
definitely eliminate the "bleeding" ef¬ 
fect now seen in panoramic shots. In 
"follow-shots," where the camera pano¬ 
ramically follows moving people or ob¬ 
jects, we should secure much more near¬ 
ly the effect heretofore obtained only 
with the specialized Akeley camera, with 
its 230° focal-plane shutter. In other 


bottle of distilled water. Due to its lo¬ 
cation, chemical dust in the laboratory is 
eliminated. 

13. Light-tight entry to the labora¬ 
tory, affording easy access and ventila¬ 
tion. The partitions fold back, whenever 
it is desirable. 

14. Dry mounting press, for mount¬ 
ing photographs. 

1 5. Bookshelves, for those indispens¬ 
able photographic books and magazines. 

16. A light-tight film drying cab¬ 
inet, six feet high. Air is drawn in, thru 
silk screens, from the study, thus mini¬ 
mizing the nuisance of dust. The cabinet 
may also be used for drying hyper-sensi¬ 
tized film. 

17. A cabinet for camera equip¬ 
ment. Upon this cabinet is an easel for 
holding prints to be admired or glared at. 
A conventional, picture-illumination fix¬ 
ture is used for light. 

18. A Bromoil transfer press and a 
cabinet for card stock etc. 

19. Desk-like drawing table with 
long fixture for diffused light above. 

20. Long, comfortable window seat. 

The plan of this model laboratory is 

based upon the knowledge gained from 
a number of years' experience in many 
photographic "darkrooms." So turn back 
and study the plan over, for perhaps you 
may find some ideas for your Ideal Lab¬ 
oratory for Miniature Photography. 


words, the object being followed will re¬ 
main clear and sharp, while the back¬ 
ground moves behind in a smooth blur. 
This effect more nearly approximates the 
effect of natural vision, for, as is well 
known, the human eye is virtually blind 
when in motion, and when following a 
moving object, it can clearly see only 
that object, while the background fades 
into restful unimportance. This will nat¬ 
urally eliminate, too, the highly unpleas¬ 
ant "picket-fence" jumpiness seen in so 
many panoramic shots. This should 
greatly benefit photo-directorial tech¬ 
nique, for it will enable us to use pano¬ 
ramic shots in many instances where we 
are now forced to "dolly" the camera in 
order to minimize this undesirable effect. 

The camera being used for this ex¬ 
periment is a standard Mitchell camera. 
The shutter and movement are being 
completely rebuilt to make use of the 
principle just outlined, but the camera 
will retain the essential features of the 
Mitchell. The shutter-aperture will, of 
course, be adjustable, so that apertures 
less than the full 270° may be had when 
needed. It is to be hoped that ultimately 
a complete camera may be designed and 
built, to allow an even fuller utilization 
of the principle. 


STUDIO CAMERA WITH 270° SHUTTER 

Continued from Page 1 52 
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Riddle Me This 

Continued from Page 1 57 

RAY BINGER, A.S.C.: I like light sets. 
Of course, there are certain types of story 
—mystery melodramas, and the like— 
where darker sets are preferable; but for 
general use, I prefer white sets. Granted 
that you have a good laboratory behind 
you, white sets give you the greatest 
freedom in lighting, and the most pleas¬ 
ing results on the screen. 

HENRY SHARP, A.S.C.: For general, 
all-around use, I prefer grey sets. How¬ 
ever, it is often desirable to have 
some degree of color in the set, for its 
psychological effect on the director and 
players. For instance, I have recently 
photographed a farce-comedy, "Ladies 
Should Listen," in which much of the 
action was played on cheerful-toned red¬ 
dish sets. With careful handling, these 
sets can be made to give effects very 
similar to monotone grey ones, but — 
as with any color—the coloring makes 
them very deceptive. If one is not care¬ 
ful he can be fooled by the chromatic 
brilliance of the color, and find that, in¬ 
stead of reproducing as light as he ac¬ 
tually sees it, the set goes very dark, 
while, on the other hand, it is equally 
easy to overlight a colored set. This 
makes the arrangement of your "key" 
set-lighting a more difficult and lengthy 



The Largest Stock 

of 

MITCHELL CAMERAS 

and Camera Equipment 
FOR RENTALS 

If You Need It, We Have It 


RUDDY GERAUS 
Manager 

CHARLIE BOYLE 
Studio Rentals 

• 


CAMERA 

SUPPLY CO., 

Ltd. 

Cable Address 
"CAMERAS" 

1515 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Nite Phone: GL 6583 

Gladstone 

2404 



This printer will pay 
for itself in cash savings 
and deliver perfect 
prints while doing so 

The Bell & Howell Production Printer eliminates 
so much wastage from mislights, out-of-synchron- 
ism, and threading and cleaning time losses, and 
offers such speed and larbor efficiency, that it will 
pay for itself in a surprisingly short time. 

And while paying for itself, it will deliver prints of 
finest detail, carrying through to the screen all the 
achievements of wide range recording and fine pho¬ 
tography. 

Bell &: Howell Company 

1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago; 11 West 42nd St., 
New York;; 716 North La Brea Ave., Hollywood, 320 
Regent St., London (B & H Co.,Ltd.) EstabPd 1907. 
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process than it should be: therefore, I 
prefer monotone greys wherever possible. 

JACKSON J. ROSE, A.S.C.: Wherever 
possible, I prefer light grey, as it offers 
the greatest freedom in lighting. Pure 
white sets are more difficult to light be- 


NEW IMPROVED 

CINE GLOW 

THREE ELEMENT 

RECORDING 


cause of the way they reflect "spilled 
light"; dark sets make it difficult to 
light the players properly. Therefore— 
light grey sets! 

MILTON R. KRASNER, A.S.C.: I prefer 
soft white, wherever possible. It avoids 
glare, yet gives one a finely reflective 
surface upon which to paint with light 
end shade. 

OLIVER T. MARSH, A.S.C.: Coloring in 
sets affects too many people to be treat¬ 
ed solely from any one angle. The psy¬ 
chological aspects—the reactions of the 
players and director to different colors in 


the set—may well be as important as the 
purely photographic phase. Joan Craw¬ 
ford, for instance, does her best work 
when wearing predominantly blue cos¬ 
tumes, and is actively miserable in cer¬ 
tain other colors, which may even mar 
her performance. It is the same with 
sets, for we are more conscious of color 
in rooms than in clothes. Therefore, so 
long as the lines and masses of a set are 
photographically correct, I feel that with 
present-day emulsions, we should be able 
to adapt ourselves to the set, rather than 
selfishly forcing the players to adapt 
their color-reactions to the camera. 


LAMP 


Longer Life 

More Exposure 
Uniform Quality 

'Used the World Over' 

VVrite for prices 
and literature 


CAN WE HAVE LIGHTER LIGHTS 
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developed alloys. There is, however, a 
definite minimum in size for such parts, 
if they are to withstand the hard service 
incident to studio use. Moreover, there 
should be some concentration of weight 
in the base to assure stable balance. 

But—what is actually done in this 
direction? Is progress at a standstill? 

Emphatically, no. While little actual 
production of new units is going on, the 
leading manufacturers have none the 
less been carrying on continued research 
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toward the development of such units. 
The engineers of Mole-Richardson, for 
example, have recently perfected a new 
twin-arc "broadside," which, while in¬ 
tended primarily for use in three-color 
natural color cinematography, is also 
somewhat of an advance in the general 
design of lighting equipment. It is con¬ 
siderably lighter than previous a r c - 
broadsides, and has a more even feed, in 
which the two arcs are fed separately, 
rather than, as in previous designs, by 
a single mechanism. The same firm has 
been experimenting with new types of 
reflectors, as well. One of the most 
promising is a matte-aluminum surfaced 
type, which could, according to Peter 
Mole, be built into a single-lamp unit 
comparable to the present "Rifle" type, 
and effect a 50% saving in weight, and 
a considerable saving in bulk. This de¬ 
sign is fast approaching completion, and 
promises to result in a floor unit, inter¬ 
mediate between the present "Rifle" and 
"broadside," which should be of great 
value. The same firm is conducting ex¬ 
tensive experiments with other types of 
reflectors and ref lecting-surfaces, in¬ 
cluding aluminum- and rhodium-plated 
types. 

A recent development, too, is the 
Newton light, which, while intended pri¬ 
marily for commercial and still photo¬ 
graphic purposes, shows promise for cer¬ 
tain studio purposes. 


Motor Speed Control Shutter 

Continued from Page 1 58 

shutter-opening. It was developed from 
an earlier invention of Warren's, a simi¬ 
lar motor-shutter interlock for Bell and 
Howell equipment, which had become 
universally used by photographers of 
comedies and action pictures prior to 
the advent of sound. 

Due to the arrangement of the Mitch¬ 
ell camera and motor, the present device 
is much simpler than the earlier design. 
It can be fitted to any type of Mitchell 
motor in less than an hour, and once 
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fitted it is instantly detachable, or may 
be left as a semi-permanent fitting. 

Essentially, the device consists of a 
tubular housing mounted on the lower 
end of the Mitchell motor. A collar is 
fitted to the motor's speed-control knob, 
and, in turn, fits into an adjustable 
socket in the interlock, which in effect 
continues the shaft of the motor control 
to the lever seen at the bottom of the 
housing. Upon this shaft is fixed a 
special cam, in which slides a roller op¬ 
erating an arm connected with the regu¬ 
lar Mitchell shutter-control. As the 
speed of the motor is changed, this con¬ 
necting rod, actuated by the cam, oper¬ 
ates the shutter control, accurately com¬ 
pensating for the changed exposure. 

The device compensates for the entire 
range of speed-changes permitted by 
Mitchell motors (usually from 24 frames 
per second down to 4 frames per sec¬ 
ond.) Means are provided for compen¬ 
sating for variations in shutter or motor 
response, which often varies between in¬ 
dividual equipments. As the device con¬ 
sists of only a few parts—housing, cam- 
and-lever assembly, and connecting fit¬ 
tings for motor and camera—it is simple 
and sturdy. It may be easily disas¬ 
sembled, and the design permits reas¬ 
sembly only in the correct way. The 
cam—the heart of the device—is of 
steel, specially ground and hardened. 
Mr. Warren has used this device on sev¬ 
eral of his most recent productions. 


Agfa May Move 

• According to reports current in trade 
circles, the Agfa Raw Film Co., distribu¬ 
tors of Agfa negative and positive films, 
may shortly occupy new quarters on Hol¬ 
lywood's "Film and Laboratory Row"— 


Santa Monica Blvd. It is expected that 
the firm will construct its own building. 
Verification of this report is expected to 
follow the return of C. King Charney, 
new head of the Agfa distribution firm, 
from his trip to the factory at Bingham¬ 
ton, N. Y. 
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Home-made Photo Album 

Continued from Page 1 56 

On opening the album one smarts at 
the beginning of the cruise, and contin¬ 
ues to the end, reading the captions and 
seeing the pictures at the same time. 

Photographer friends who have exam¬ 
ined this album have termed it, "Unusu¬ 
ally unique, and nothing like it in exis¬ 
tence to their knowledge." 
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That is one advantage in using vvhite 
paper in an album of this kind, where 
the actual print paper is used as pages. 
There is no need of my explaining where 
such or such a picture was taken or what 
it represented. 

In order to overcome the problem of 
binding the pages (pictures now), so 
each page would be hinged to avoid the 
usual rigid or curled edges, the plan that 
worked best I carried out as follows: 

The black paper strips 1 "x7" and the 
dry mounting tissue strips 1 Vi”xl" I had 
cut up as previously mentioned, I joined 
together by placing one inch of the dry 
mounting tissue over the black one inch 
strip, leaving a half-inch margin for a 
page to be attached to. 

I tacked each strip on separately then 
ran a hot iron over to melt the tissue 
down on the black strips. 

Having accomplished this I then took 
the pages, page for page, laid the re¬ 
maining half-inch of the dry mounting 
tissue over the edge of the page and 
tacked it on, being careful to leave a 
sixteenth of an inch opening between the 
black strip and the page to allow it to 
work freely like a hinge. See picture 
No. 2. 

In tacking the mounting tissue on to 
both the black strips and the pages the 
most convenient tool I found to use was 
a lady's curling iron. I found this held a 
steady heat and would not cause the 
mounting tissue to stick to it, like it doss 
to other hot irons. 

In fact, so useful did I find this curl¬ 
ing iron for the work, I finished the job 
with it by merely rolling the curling iron 
slowly over the tissue after it was tacked 
on, which melted it down firmly to both 
the black strips and the pages. 

Three holes were then punched 
through the covers and the black strip 
ends of the pages, screw posts forced 
through, all securely fastened and the 
album was finished, worthy for any pair 
of eyes to gaze upon. See picture No. 3. 

The album completed has one hun¬ 
dred and seventy pages with three hun¬ 
dred and forty photographs and is less 
than two inches thick. All being in white 
background borders and titled, the white 
borders setting off the photographs 
much better than if they had been 
mounted on black or brown mounting 
leaves. 
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FILMO 

16 mm. Cameras 
and Projectors 


• THE FILMO 
70-D CAMERA 

A master precision 16 mm. movie 
camera, embodying the most ad¬ 
vanced principles of cinemachinery 
design. Its special features are a 
three-lens turret head, seven film 
speeds from 8 to 64, and a variable 
viewfinder. With speed and telephoto lenses in place, there is 
scarcely any condition under which perfect movies cannot be 
made. With Cooke i-inch F 3.5 universal focus lens and case, 
summer price, until Sept. 30, $103. 


• THE FILMO 70-E CAMERA 

Its mechanism identical with that 
of Filmo 70-D, the Filmo 70-E offers 
four film speeds from 8 to 64, and a 
Cooke i-inch F 1.5 speed lens in its 
single-lens seat. With its ability to 
conquer the most adverse photo¬ 
graphic conditions, Filmo 70-E is 
unmatched in value in the whole 
history of 16 mm. photography. 
Summer price, until Sept. 30, $170, 
including case. With Cooke i-inch 
F 3.5 lens and case, $135. 


• THE FILMO R PROJECTORS 

Full vequipped projectors of true Bell & 
Howell quality. Have power rewind, 
reverse, provision for still projection, 
and time-proved B&H design and con¬ 
struction. Filmo R Projector, with 300- 
watt 110-volt lamp, PRICE NOW $175. 
Filmo RT Projector with 750-watt 110- 
volt lamp, PRICE NOW $190. Filmo RU 
Projector with 750-watt ioo-volt lamp, 
variable resistance, and voltmeter, 
PRICE NOW $12.0. Prices include case. 


Filmo equipment has always given you more per 
dollar—in good photography, in dependability, 
in longevity. With this announcement comes 
even greater value in this world-famous 16 mm. 
equipment, designed and manufactured by Bell 
& Howell, foremost producer of professional 
cinemachinery. 

• THE FILMO JS 
PROJECTOR 

No 16 mm. projector has 
ever had the acclaim received 
by the wholly gear-driven 
Filmo JS Projector, with its 
clever automatic rewinding, 

750-watt illumination svs- 
tem, aero cooling, novel tilt 
control, variable resistarce 
and voltmeter. From the 
smallest room to the largest 
auditorium, the Filmo JS will 
give theater results. PRICE 
NOW $2.80, including case. 

• THE FILMO 75 CAMERA 

The Filmo 75 Camera, light in weight, slender, 
and built as precisely as a fine watch, hangs up 
a record as the lowest priced 16 mm. camera cf 
its quality in the world. Has a built-in vari¬ 
able viewfinder for lenses of different focal 
length. With Cooke 2.0 mm. F 3.5 lens, PRICE 
NOW $59.50; case, $5.50. 






These new low prices for genuine Bell & Howell Filmo 16 mm. 
personal movie equipment are now in force at your dealer’s. 
Ask for a demonstration or write us for complete literature. 


FILMO 

Personal Movie Cameras and Projectors 

Bell & Howell Company, 1848 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; London 
(B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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PROVE THE CLAIMS FOR 


AGFA 16mm. Fine-Grain PLENACHROME REVERSIBLE 


OTHER AGFA 16 MM FILMS 

AGFA PANCHROMATIC REVERSIBLE: 

100-foot rolls.$6.00 

50-foot rolls. 3.25 

Including processing and return 
postage. 

AGFA FINE-GRAIN SUPERPAN REVERSIBLE: 

100-foot rolls.$7.50 

50-foot rolls. 4.00 

Including processing and return 
postage. 

AGFA FINE-GRAIN PANCHROMATIC 
NEGATIVE: 

100-foot rolls.$3.50 

Developing not included. 
200-foot and 400-foot rolls 
(laboratory packing) available. 


0 Four months ago 16 mm. Fine-Grain Plenachrome Reversible was a 
new film, unknown to amateurs, but with more than a year of exacting 
factory tests to prove its claims. Today this same film has met and passed 
the varying tests of use by thousands of enthusiastic users, for Plena¬ 
chrome, though promising much, delivers more. Letters in praise of this 
new film all agree that it is the finest obtainable for general outdoor use. 

Full speed, extremely fine grain, anti-halation protection, complete 
orthochromatic color sensitivity, and an unusual latitude have all been 
combined in tlie making of this highest-quality film. Yet the low price 
of $4.50 per 100-foot roll brings this remarkable film within the reach of 
everyone. 

Ask your dealer for Agfa 16 mm. Fine-Grain Plenachrome. The 
results will equal or better any you have ever obtained. 


Made in America by AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 

BINGHAMTON • NEW YORK 


Boston, New York City, Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles • Agfa Ansco Ltd., 204 King St. East, Toronto, Ont. 
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The new Davidige Tank Developer for 16mm negative. 


Whdts New 
In 16 mm 

Negative-Positive 

by 

William Stull, A. S. C. 

A LL indications point to 1934 as ushering in a "New 
Deal" for 16mm negative-positive. During the past 
year—especially the more recent months—more 
interest has been evident in the use of 16mm negative 
than ever before in the history of substandard filming. Sev¬ 
eral of the major film-manufacturers have announced their 
entry into the 16mm negative field; new and highly prac¬ 
tical equipment for developing 16mm negative is available; 
and more and more laboratories are commercially offering 
paraphenylene-diamine "grainless" developing of substan¬ 
dard negative. In consequence, a renewed interest is being 
evidenced in the use of this film, both by individual ama¬ 


teurs, and by the makers of educational and commercial 
films. 

Undoubtedly, the keynote of the whole situation is the 
improvement in commercial laboratory work. For this, the 
American Cinematographer must take a goodly share of the 
credit. One year ago, following extensive practical re¬ 
searches, the American Cinematographer published an ar¬ 
ticle emphasizing the fact that, with the proper treatment 
in the laboratory, 16mm negative film would give results 
in every way comparable to the best obtainable on reversal 
film, and advocating the use of paraphenylene-diamine 
as the ideal developing agent for really fine-grain results 
with this film. Shortly after the appearance of this article, 
and admittedly influenced by its findings, the Dunning 
Process Company of Hollywood introduced "Grainless" de¬ 
velopment of 16mm negative, using a modified parapheny¬ 
lene-diamine developer. This literally revolutionized 16mm 
negative processing; and following upon Dunning's pioneer¬ 
ing of fine-grain 16mm development, a number of other 
firms in this field followed suit, thereby removing from the 
path of 16mm negative film its greatest obstacle. 

This has won the negative-positive system many new 
friends, among both individual amateurs and commercial 
and educational producers. Within the past few months, 
this has been substantially recognized by the film-manu¬ 
facturers. The Agfa-Ansco Corporation has just introduced, 
in addition to its popular reversal films, a very fine Pan¬ 
chromatic Negative film, while another large manufacturer, 
heretofore associated exclusively with reversal emulsions, is 
understood to be preparing a 16mm negative film for use 
in semi-professional work. Many rumors of still further 
additions to the 16mm negative family are current, with 
several leading foreign film-makers and at least one cam¬ 
era-manufactory prominently mentioned. 

The Agfa negative film, however, is definitely available, 
and has been tested by the writer. It is an excellent pan¬ 
chromatic film, with really admirable grain characteristics. 
In speed and color-sensitivity, it is closely comparable with 
the familiar Agfa Panchromatic reversal-film, while, due to 
the inherent advantages of the negative-positive system, it 
evidences somewhat greater latitude than is possible with 
reversal. Like all professional films of today, it has anti¬ 
halation protection. It is regularly distributed in 100-foot, 
daylight-loading rolls, but for users of the various semi- 
professional cameras now available, it is also available in 
200- and 400-foot rolls, in laboratory packing only, how¬ 
ever. 

Within the past few weeks, a most important develop¬ 
ing equipment has been announced by the Roy Davidge 
Laboratory of Hollywood. This is the "Roto-Tank," and is 
developed from the reel-and-apron developing equipment 
which has been in daily use for some years in Davidge's 
processing of standard film for Hollywood's leading studios. 
The Roto-Tank system consists of a bakelite tank, a reel, 
and an embossed celluloid apron. The film is wound with 
the apron onto the reel, the embossed indentations on the 
apron serving to hold the film in position, with both sur¬ 
faces away from the surface of the apron, so that the solu¬ 
tions circulate freely about the film. This idea, in itself, 
is hardly new, for aside from certain important (though 
unnoticeable, to most individuals) differences in the ar¬ 
rangement of the indentations, the outfit seems rather 
similar to other types already familiar. In actual practice, 
however, several features make the Roto-Tank outstanding, 
and a very definite advance over anything hitherto avail¬ 
able. 

In the first place, it is the first equipment which, so to 

Continued on Page 186 
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Continuity 
for Fishing 



by 

Arthur J. Campbell, A. S. C. 


I N MOST families, Father has a monopoly on fish stories 
—but here is a fish story in which the whole family can 
participate. Moreover, a fishing film of this type should 
be a better "audience picture" than the general run of films 
brought back from vacation fishing excursions, for it com¬ 
bines an entertaining story with plenty of opportunity for 
making attractive scenic shots—and it doesn't attempt to 
show any actual fishing, which is as a rule very uninterest¬ 
ing on the screen. 

The story is very easy to film, and requires few "props," 
and only a small cast, such as can easily be assembled by 
the average family. No special photographic equipment or 
technique is needed, as there are no interior scenes, and 
only one shot that requires anything but straightforward 
photography. Best of all, you can fit the film into your 
vacation plans very easily, for it can be made anywhere— 
at home, at a camp or lake resort, or in part at both loca¬ 
tions. Try it! 

MAIN TITLE: 

"SOMETHING FISHY" 

CREDIT TITLE: 

THE PLAYERS 

Father ... . .-. 

Mother .. . 

Junior ..... 

Bobby, Junior's Pal . .--- 

"Toughy," the Neighborhood Menace. 

Scene 1. Long-shot of the family's home, or vacation- 
cabin. Mother and Junior are sitting on the porch. If pos¬ 
sible, fade or iris in. 

Scene 2. Medium "two-shot" of Mother and Junior 
on the porch. Mother hears something, and looks up; Jun¬ 
ior also looks up, then excitedly runs out of the picture, 
off the porch. 

Scene 3. Long-shot, from porch (if possible). Father 
approaches. He carries a fishing-rod and creel. He waves 
a greeting toward the house. 

Scene 4. Medium-shot of Father approaching. Junior 
runs into the picture (from beside the camera). When he 
has greeted the boy, Father opens his creel, and proudly 
brings forth several fine, big fish. Junior becomes very ex¬ 
cited, and prances around, obviously wanting to know all 
about how the fish were caught. Father motions him to be 
quiet. 

Scene 5. Medium-shot. Father reaches the porch, 



and hands the fish to Mother, indicating that he s hungry. 
Mother takes them with a smile, and goes into the house 
Father drops into a chair, while Junior hangs over the arm, 
and deluges him with questions. 

Scene 6. Close-up of Junior, talking (preferably a 
big-head close-up) . 

Scene 7. Close shot of Father. He lights his pipe, 
and turns toward Junior, smilingly starting to explain. 

Scene 8. Medium "two-shot" of Father and Junior, 
as Father tells his story. FADE OUT. (If you wish, you can 
add a fishing-sequence here, showing Father's story—how 
he caught the fish. This, incidentally, is a good way to 
work in fishing scenes you already have on hand. If you 
do, begin and end the sequence with fades.) 

Scene 9. FADE IN. Close shot of a cat or dog on 
the back porch, eating the remains of the fish from a plate. 
Or, if no animal is available, a short shot of Mother thro\ 
ing out the fish scraps. 

Scene 10. Long-shot of the house: it is much later, 
as shown by the long shadows. Junior comes out, just as 
his pal, Bobby, passes by in front. Junior waves to him, 
and runs down to speak to him. 

Scene 11. Medium "two-shot" of Junior and Bobby. 
Junior is telling Bobby all about the fish, and—like a good 
fisherman—exaggerating a bit, stretching his arms to the 
full to indicate the size, etc. Then he calms down a bit, 
and the two boys put their heads close together, obviously 
making some secret plans. Bobby nods his head, and they 
part. 

Scene 12. INSERT—close-up of an alarm-clock, in¬ 
dicating 4 a.m. 

Scene 13. Medium-shot of the front-door. Junior 
comes out, tiptoeing, and picks up Father's rod and creel. 
He glances furtively about, and then walks out of the 
picture. 

Scene 14. Long-shot of a quiet country road; there 
is no traffic, and there should be long shadows, falling in 
the opposite direction in the frame from those in Scene 10, 

Continued on Page 1 84 
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With a stop of f: 1 2.5 the top picture gives a great 
depth of focus . . . while the lower picture with a 
stop of f :2.0 gives a very shallow focus as explained 
in this article. Photos by Clarence SI if er, A.S.C. 


S O FAR in our CINETRICKS series we have discussed 
those devices which most of us will concede are 
properly termed tricks. However, a complete discus¬ 
sion of trick cine work would have to include two phases 
which are not ordinarily considered unusual, yet lend them¬ 
selves to trick work easily. 

Lens Manipulation 

Because we so often use the lens diaphragm and focus¬ 
ing adjustment in the normal manner, most of us are prone 
to overlook the possibilities for effect work in the manip¬ 
ulation of these two adjustments to secure certain effects. 

The simplest manipulation we can employ is the closing 
of the lens diaphragm when we come to the end of a scene 
for a fade-out, or opening it from the smallest stop to the 
correct exposure stop for a fade-in. Quite properly, this 
is termed a camera trick and the use of the lens diaphragm 
in this manner is certainly useful if one is caught afield 
without proper fading equipment. 

But suppose we reverse this procedure—what will we 
get? Since it very often happens that the scene is so well 
lighted that correct exposure calls for f:8, which isn't very 
far down the scale from the smallest stop. In other words, 
we have little chance to fade-out the scene. What to do? 
Try a "white fade," one which makes the screen go white 
instead of dark. Simply fade-out by opening the diaphragm 
to the largest stop for a "white fade-out." This isn't an 
effect which you may safely use often, because of the dis¬ 
agreeable optical effect of a white screen, but it should 
appear at least once or twice in your trick repertoire. 

Aside from the obvious trick of changing the lens dia¬ 
phragm while exposing, just how can we use the lens dia¬ 
phragm to secure trick results? 

Suppose you want to film a shipwreck using miniatures, 
or a train in miniature—how would you set your diaphragm 
to make the miniature appear to be the real thing? Would 
you shoot it wide open or stopped down? Before we make 
our decision, it will be well to review a peculiar character- 


Cinetricks— 


istic of lenses, one which has a very definite bearing on the 
matter. 

You've heard of the term "depth of focus." Probably 
read it many, many times, haven't you? And, being a still 
as well as movie enthusiast, you no doubt have discovered 
a gap in your movie work which is quite easily spanned in 
still work, and that is in the matter of shutter opening as 
related to "time" or "speed" of an exposure. You have 
found that the variability of your still camera's shutter en¬ 
ables you to quite nicely run the gamut of depth of focus, 
but that your movie camera is a fixed shutter mechanism. 

But now that we've brought up the matter, shown how 
lacking amateur movie cameras are in this matter of shut¬ 
ter adjustment, what's the sense of talking about depth 
of focus at all? We have a scene requiring a definite ex¬ 
posure, and since the only thing we can adjust on our cam¬ 
era to obtain correct exposures is to set the diaphragm, why 
talk about depth of focus? In other words, a given scene 
requires a definite diaphragm opening for correct exposure, 
and because the shutter can't be changed, we must let 
depth of focus go by the boards! 

Not at all. Because the main road is blocked we simply 
have to take a detour. It may be rougher going and take 
more time, but we get there just the same. Some day the 
airline highway with adjustable shutters on amateur movie 
cameras will be opened, but until then we can take the 
more troublesome detour. 

Scenic work offers little chance for shooting at other 
than the normal exposure indicated for normal 16-frame 
speed. We can't control the sun. But in scenic work the 
consideration of depth of focus is not nearly so important 
as indoor work, anyway, because nearly every object in the 
scene is so far away. The shots which benefit most by 
shooting wide open, or nearly so, are those made from two 
to twenty feet from the camera, and in many cases it is 
possible to control the illumination in such a way as to 
make it possible to shoot wide open. 

What is shooting "wide open," and why must we say 
it so often? It simply means shooting with the lens at a 
large diaphragm opening to deliberately throw everything 
out of focus to a certain extent except the prinpical object. 
Professional cameramen found long ago the pleasing 
"three-dimensional" effect obtained with a wide open fast 
lens, explaining that the pictures so made are less "wiry." 
That is the artist's nomenclature for an effect which the 
scientist explains at greater length, to-wit: "When we look 
with our own eyes at a scene, we do not see all objects 
focussed sharply at one time. Our eyes concentrate on one 
object at a time, aware of the presence of other objects be¬ 
hind, before, and to one side of that main object, but nev¬ 
ertheless subdued with respect to importance. The impor¬ 
tance is subdued, not by intensity of illumination, but by 
being out of focus." Therefore, unless our movie is to be 
strictly a photographic record, let us, whenever possible, 
shoot to obtain realness, lifelikeness, truth. 

In outdoor work, to be sure, the means which amateurs 
may resort to to shoot wide open are limited. If we can 
select a shady spot the subject can be illuminated by light 
controlled thru the use of hard (shiny) and soft (diffused) 
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Lens Manipulation 
and 

Filter Tricks 


by 

W. J. Grace 


metal or treated paper reflectors. And the light is usually 
of low enough intensity that the lens may be used at a large 
diaphragm opening for making the depth of focus rather 
shallow. 

Another way to cut down the light entering the lens 
so that it may be opened wide is thru the use of filters. 

I hesitate to go into this phase very deeply, because of the 
confusion which attends any discussion of filter work in 
general. There is no such thing as a "general" filter, or 
even a set of "general" filters, in view of the great differ¬ 
ences each filter will have when used with pan, ortho, 
superpan, plenachrome (or verichrome), or positive stock. 

If you have a good sunshade of the type which takes 
square filters (such as the Harrison or Brooks), a set of 
neutral density filters will come in handy for cutting down 
light without disturbing the color relations, and can be 
made easily somewhat in the manner of the dissolve or fade 
plate suggested by Mr. Campbell in the addenda to the 
July CINETRICKS. Make up a set of plates which have 
been reduced various amounts (each plate being uniformly 
reduced, however, unlike the fader plate which is grad¬ 
uated) . 

Controlling indoor light is the ideal solution for the 
amateur to try his hand at "wide open" shooting. Set up 
your scene just as you want it, then pull your lamps back 
from the subject until the exposure meter indicates some¬ 
thing like f:2.5 or even f: 1.9 for correct exposure. Inci¬ 
dentally, most of us do not properly light backgrounds, and 
pulling the lamps back from the subject will help counter¬ 
act our errors by spilling more light on the background. 

One more trick with lens manipulation and we'll pass 
on to filters for trick work. So far the lens manipulation 
has been concerned with the diaphragm, and we've neg¬ 
lected the focusing. "Now, there's an adjustment which 
just can't be fooled with! An out-of-focus picture is just 
no good!" Is that the thing you are planning to say? If 
so, just try this little stunt (professional cameramen have 
begun to use it in lieu of dissolves or wipes) : Instead of 
making a dissolve or wipe-over, end one scene by deliber¬ 
ately defocusing the lens and follow with the next scene 
out of focus to begin with and then brought into focus. It's 
quite good, especially if adjoining scenes are shots of the 
same thing from different distances (say, for instance, a 
long shot followed by a medium, and this followed by a 
closeup, all coupled together by the in-and-out focus trick) . 

Filter Tricks 

Frankly, I haven't the slightest idea of a good starting 
point for this phase of trick work. I realize that most of 
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The letter at the top shows the even-numbered 
lines of the letter; the letter at the bottom, the 
uneven lines. That is, "I bet," etc., is the first line 
of the letter, "Wish that you" is the second line, 
and so on. The even-numbered lines were written in 
red ink. A blue C49 filter was used to photograph 
the top half; this wiped out the uneven lines and 
left only the red lines visible. The uneven-numbered 
lines were written in blue ink. This was photo¬ 
graphed with a 29F filter, washing out the red lines 
and making only the blue lines visible in the bottom 
photo. Photos by Clarence Slifer, A.S.C. 


my readers are aware of the possibilities of the use of filters 
for trick work, but I hardly know at what point a general 
discussion of this kind may begin. It is something which 
can begin anywhere and end anywhere. 

This much I would certainly advise—a good sunshade 
type of filter holder to carry square filters should be a part 
of your accessory equipment. Burleigh Brooks has marketed 
an excellent filter holder of this type for some time, and 
within the past few months Mr. Harrison, whose filter ar¬ 
ticles appeared a few months ago in this magazine, has 
placed another excellent filter-sunshade. Neither make is 
expensive and you'll have a lot of fun using the regular 
available filters or making up some of your own. Wratten 
filters in the form of very thin colQred celluloid sandwiched 

Continued on Page 188 
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Using a Process Background in 


16 mm Pictures 


by 

Jerome H. Ash, A. S. C. 

A FEW weeks ago I was discussing 16mm filming with 
one of my friends. Both of us are professional 
cinematographers: I'm a 16mm enthusiast; he isn't. 
The argument grew rather warm; finally I told him, rather 
boastfully perhaps, that notwithstanding the limitations 
16mm had when it began life, it has now developed to the 
point where one can, with regularly available 16mm equip¬ 
ment, duplicate anything possible with regular professional 
35mm equipment. To all of which he replied, "Oh yeah? 
How about projected-background process shots? 

"And why not?" I countered. "We made 'em twenty 
years ago, when studio cameras weren't nearly as capable 
as the most ordinary 16mm camera of today. I'll bet I 
could go out tomorrow and do it with my little Cine- 
Kodak!" 

And I did. I made a little 100-foot 16mm picture that 
includes normal photography, miniatures, and projected- 
background process shots. Every bit of it was done with 
absolutely ordinary equipment, such as any amateur has, 
or can easily build. The camera was my Model B Cine- 
Kodak, and the projector was an ordinary Eastman Koda- 
scope (I can't recall what model, other than the fact that 
it certainly isn't one of their deluxe types!) . The only other 
equipment I used was a sheet of ground glass, about 11x14 
inches in size, a rectangular fish aquarium, three photoflood 
lamps and their reflectors, and a mirror. I made a couple 
of miniature sets with pebbles, sand, sea-weed and a 
painted backing, while for actors I used some tropical fish, 
and two little dummies I made to represent a diver and an 
octopus. The whole outfit was set up on my kitchen table 
—and left plenty of room to spare. 

Here was my story: a pearl-diver sails with the fishing- 
fleet. When the boat reaches the fishing-grounds, he de¬ 
scends, and walks along the sea-bottom, looking for pearls. 
After a whiie, he sits down to rest. As he is sitting there, an 
octopus approaches from a cavern behind him and attacks 
him. Just in time, the diver rises, and draws his knife. After 
a battle, he kills the octopus, and continues his quest for 
pearls. That, of course, is just the bare skeleton of the plot, 
which was, after all, only a sort of framework upon which to 
hang my "process shots." 

Here's how I did it! 

I opened the picture with a shot I had made some time 
before, showing the fishing-fleet at its docks at "Fisher¬ 
man's Wharf," San Francisco. Next, I made a normal, 
close shot of my son, loading some diving equipment (bor¬ 
rowed from a diver friend here) into a hand-cart. Then a 
closer shot of the fishermen loading their boat—not close 
enough, however, so that you could see whether or not it 
was the diving-equipment that they were loading! Next, 
a shot of one of the boats leaving the dock, followed by a 
couple of scenic seascapes one of my friends made in the 
South Seas. Then a shot, actually made on a dock, byt 


apparently on the deck of the boat, showing the diver's air- 
pump being started, and the diver getting ready to go down. 

Here, the miniature work began. I built myself a little 
dummy diver—a little figure about five inches high, with 
flexible joints. I built a little set which suggested the side 
of a boat, and, working the diver like a puppet, got a shot 
of him going over the side. 

Now for my underwater shots! I took an ordinary, rec¬ 
tangular aquarium, and some tropical fish—rather large 
ones, some of them two or three inches long. Behind the 
aquarium, I set up a painted backing, which suggested (I'm 
rather a poor painter!) the distance—seaweed, rocks, and 
so on. In the aquarium, I built up some submarine scenery, 
with white sand, pebbles (for rocks) and various types of 
sea plants. I wanted the fishes in fairly sharp focus, and 
as I was using my lens at f:2.7, I knew the depth of focus 
wouldn't be very great: so I placed a clear piece of glass 
about two or two and a half inches behind the front-glass, 
and parallel to it, so that the fish would be confined to a 
relatively narrow area. 

Normally, most of the light under water seems to come 
from above; so I lit my little tank from above. I had three 
photoflood lamps, with the usual type of reflectors used for 
amateur lighting with photofloods. I built some concen¬ 
trators (or "snouts") for them, similar to the ones de¬ 
scribed in this magazine a few months ago. (See the Amer¬ 
ican Cinematographer for March, 1934, P. 458. Ed.) 
These lamps I directed into the water from above, at about 
a 45° angle. To get some front light on my little set, I 
made a reflector by sticking some tinfoil on a piece of card¬ 
board, using the rubber cement you can get for a quarter 
at any auto-supply store. For a few shots, I used a gold re¬ 
flector, made in the same way with cardboard and a bit of 
bronze wallpaper. One or two shots, too, I lit by reflecting 
daylight with an ordinary mirror, sometimes with parts of 
the mirror matted out with a piece of cardboard, in which 
I had cut holes of various odd shapes, so that I could get 
interesting light-effects. The only trick to the lighting of 
these shots was avoiding reflections from the glass surfaces. 

I made several different submarine "sets," including 
the grotto from which the octopus was to come. The octo¬ 
pus itself was a "prop," which I built myself. I built its 
body out of cork and balsa wood, carved to shape. For the 
tentacles, or arms, I bored little holes in the balsa, and 
into them I fitted ordinary angle-worms: when these are 
dropped in water, you know, they writhe and twist just 
like the tentacles of a lively octopus. The next question 
was a real problem: when an octopus swims, he does so by 
taking in water through his mouth, and ejecting it through 
a vent behind. Finally I solved the problem by fixing a bit 
of dry ice about the size of a pea, on the rear under-side 
of my octopus. In the water, this "boiled" furiously, shoot¬ 
ing out a perfect jet of bubbly water behind, giving a most 
realistic effect. To keep the octopus from bobbing to the 
surface like the cork it was, I had to ballast it with a tiny 
counterweight—and I'll admit that getting this weight 
placed properly was about the hardest job on the whole 
picture! 

It was quite easy to move the thing around in my shots, 
using threads, and working the octopus like a puppet. I 
got some very satisfactory shots of it crawling out of the 
grotto, and approaching the camera. To make the picture 
more life-like, I visited one of the local aquariums, and got 
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a few close shots of a baby octopus they happened to have 
at the time, which I cut into the picture for close-ups. 

These underwater shots were largely for use as back¬ 
grounds, to be projected on a screen behind other fore¬ 
ground action. They were shot on ordinary SuperSensitive 
reversal film, at normal speed, with the lens at f:2.7, and 
processed in the normal manner. 

The process shots presented a peculiar problem: the 
projected background or "Transparency" process consists, 
essentially, of a camera photographing any desired fore¬ 
ground action, together with any desired background, which 
is projected from a strip of film, onto a translucent screen 
(usually ground glass) placed between camera and projec¬ 
tor. Naturally, the shutters of the camera and the projector 
must be synchronized—that is, they must open and close 
together. Now, with most 16mm equipment, this seems 
impossible. It is, if you work at normal speed: but if you 
work in "stop motion"—one frame at a time—it becomes 
very easy. And though most amateurs don't realize it, any 
16mm camera can shoot stop motion quite acceptably. I 
used my Model B Cine-Kodak for this, without any special 
attachments whatsoever: it required only a sure, quick 
touch on the shutter-release, to give me a single frame ex¬ 
posure. Occasionally, it is true, I would expose two or even 
three frames, rather than one: but I found that this didn't 
do any harm, but rather made my animation smoother. 
Of course, the ideal cameras for this purpose are those that 
definitely provide a single-frame movement—the Cine- 
Kodak "Special," the Filmo 121, and the Simplex. Using 
stop motion, it is simplicity itself to synchronize camera 
and projector: you simply pull your projector down one 
frame, make any changes needed in your foreground action, 
and trip the shutter of your camera. A device like the 
"Electrimote," recently described by Wm. J. Grace, would, 
of course, make this still easier. 

Shooting my process scenes this way, I placed my pro¬ 
jector at one end of the kitchen-table, with the ground- 
glass screen (which was about 11x14 inches in size) about 
at the middle of the table. In front of the screen, I built 
a little foreground set, to represent sea-bottom. I walked 
my little dummy diver (he was about five inches high) 
into the set—by animation, of course. Then I sat him down 
on some pebbles, and shot the approach of the octopus, 
which was photographed on the background-film. Of course, 


I had to have the octopus in the foreground for the fight, 
so I had made some backgrounds of the same scene—with¬ 
out the octopus—for this. I used the same octopus for 
these shots, but I replaced the angleworms with pipe-clean¬ 
ers, dyed to the right shade to match the angleworms. 
These, of course, made animation quite easy, as they could 
be bent to position, and would remain in place as long as 
necessary. 

These scenes, too, were shot on SuperSensitive film, and 
processed in the usual manner. The only point to watch 
closely is to be sure that none of the light you use on your 
foreground set strikes the ground-glass screen. Virtually 
all of these underwater scenes—both the process shots and 
the miniatures—were shot with a No. 1 diffusing disc on 
the camera-lens, which softened the picture a bit, and 
added to the "underwater" effect. The idea, suggested by 
Jack Smith, A.S.C., in the June issue of this magazine, of 
using two frames covered with fine barbinette gauze, and 
moved in opposite directions past the lens, would give an 
even better submarine atmosphere. In several of the shots, 
I put up little screens of voile between parts of the set and 
the camera-lens to give an added sense of depth, or dis¬ 
tance, to my background. In a few instances, I highlighted 
these voile strips with ordinary aluminum paint, to repre¬ 
sent flickers of sunlight filtering through the water; and I 
also painted in a few shadows here and there with dark 
paint. The materials I used for my little sets were very 
simple: white Monterey sand, which can be had at any fish 
or pet store; pebbles; and such sea plants as Valcinaria, 
"eel-grass," and sea-bananas. The latter, placed upside 
down, so that the little bulbs came at the top, represented 
kelp excellently. 

Just as I was finishing this picture, a friend showed me 
his Cine-Kodak "Special." There is the professional cinema¬ 
tographer's ideal personal-movie camera! It will do any¬ 
thing a professional camera will—and at much less cost. 
I'm going to get one for use with some of the professional 
experiments I've wanted for some time to make. One of the 
first will be regularly synchronized process shots, made at 
normal speed. With this camera, it will be easy. In a forth¬ 
coming issue of the American Cinematographer, I'll describe 
how to do it—and tell more aboyt trickery with 16mm 
equipment. 
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Arrow points to speed control of Eastman Cine 
Special. 


Using Camera 

Speeds 

Efficiently 

by 

Dwight W. Warren, A. S. C. 

O NE OF the most useful accessories for personal 
filming is the speed control fitted to most of the 
better types of 16mm. cameras. Yet it is hardly 
ever used! To one who, like myself, has spent many years 
photographing professional comedies—which involve con¬ 
stant use of speeds above and below normal—this seems 
incredible, yet it is undeniably a fact. The average high- 
grade camera of today is fitted with speeds of 8, 12, 16, 
24, 32, 48 and 64 frames per second; but, aside from a few 
experiments with "slow-motion" and half-speed, when the 
camera is new, most cinefilmers of my acquaintance seem 
to leave the speed-control knob strictly alone. Yet these 
speeds were built into the camera for a purpose—to make 
the camera more completely useful to its owner. 

Let's stop and recall the way these speeds work; then 
we can perhaps figure out how to use them. Sixteen frames 
per second is the accepted normal speed for taking and pro¬ 
jecting silent pictures. The projecting speed is relatively 
constant at sixteen pictures per second, so any modification 
must be in the taking speed. Let us suppose that a given 
action actually takes place in one second: filmed at normal 
speed, this would require sixteen pictures (or frames) on the 
film, whether photographed on 8mm., 9.5mm., 16mm., or 
35mm. film. Projected at the normal rate of 16 pictures 
per second, the result on the screen would be to reproduce 
the action exactly as it happened in life. Now, suppose we 
photograph the same action with the camera running at 
half normal speed—8 frames per second. The action would 
be recorded on only half as much film, which would natur¬ 


ally take only half as much time to run through the pro¬ 
jector, with the result that the action on the screen would 
be twice as fast as normal. Suppose, on the other hand, 
that we photographed the same action with the camera 
running at double the normal speed, or 32 frames per sec¬ 
ond. This would spread the pictures of the action over 
double the usual number of frames, so that when projected 
at the normal projection-speed of 16 frames per second, 
the action would take two seconds to screen, or twice as 
long as it did in actuality. 

So much for theory! Now, how can we apply the prin¬ 
ciple to practical use? 

Let's take the higher speeds first. The most obvious use 
is "slow motion," for slowing down sports, etc., in which 
the action is actually too fast to follow clearly. By running 
the camera at a speed of, say 64 frames per second, we can 
slow the action down four times, or "spread it out" over a 
period four times as long as it actually took. This is pretty 
well known, and frequently used by amateurs filming diving, 
football, track events, etc. But this burns up film at an 
alarming rate—96 feet per minute, in 16mm.—so that it 
is, even at today's film-prices, rather expensive. Here is 
where the intermediate slow-motion speeds, 32 and 48, are 
useful. A great deal of action can really be shown better 
at such speeds than in extreme slow-motion. The action is 
slowed enough so it can be clearly seen, yet not so exagger¬ 
atedly slowed as with extreme slow-motion. Football, base¬ 
ball, and many similar sports are really more effectively 
shown if photographed at such intermediate speeds. In the 
same way, airplanes stunting near the ground—as at an air 
meet—are very effective on the screen if photographed at 
36 or 48, but exaggeratedly slowed if shot at a higher 
speed. 

Here's another use of high-speed: every now and then 
some celebrity, of whom you'd like a picture, visits your 
town; but unless you are one of the lucky ones, who can 
wangle a chance to greet the visitor with the newspaper 
photographers, your shot is usually limited to a brief blur 
of the distinguished person as he whirls by in a car. Well, 
why not slow the car down by using slow-motion? It will 
work out very effectively—and if you bring the subject 
closer to you with a telephoto lens, you'll have a really 
worth-while picture. 

Extreme high camera-speeds are also excellent for film¬ 
ing miniatures: virtually every type of miniature except ex¬ 
plosions can be filmed at 64. Miniature airplanes, trains, 
autos, and the like, filmed at this speed, gain an illusion of 
larger size, while their movement is greatly smoothened. 

Similarly, any picture where you have to contend with 
vibration, or the like, can be improved by judiciously speed¬ 
ing the camera. For example, shots made from an airplane, 
an auto, or a train will be much smoother and better if shot 
at 24 or 32. If you are shooting from an auto, by the way, 
it is a good idea to drive the car a bit faster than normal, 
so that the road-shocks more or less overlap, and slow the 
movement down by speeding your camera. In this way, 
you can get exactly the same result as though you drove 
the car normally and shot at normal speed—but your 
picture will be much smoother. 

But what, you ask, are the slower speeds for? Obviously, 
you can gain in exposure by slowing the camera to 12 or 
even 8, when the light conditions are unfavorable. Of 
course, you will have to offset this by having your people 
move slower than normal. 

This idea can be put to good use, too, by using slower 
speeds—especially 12—for action which, for any reason, 
is actually too slow. In comedies, for instance, we almost 

Continued on Page 1 88 
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• To most cinefilmers, golf and movies 
are things that ought to go together— 
but usually don't. After the passing in¬ 
terest of those first few slow-motion 
shots of yourself and your friends driv¬ 
ing, you begin to feel that golf is golf 
and movies are movies—and never the 
twain shall mix. But Laurence McGinty, 
this month's prize-winning Backyard- 
scenarist, doesn't agree. And to prove 
his contention, he has contributed an ex¬ 
tremely clever and entertaining golf 
scenario, which can easily be made in the 
course of an afternoon's round of your 
favorite course, with any camera, and a 
single roll of film. Mr. McGinty, it is a 
pleasure to present you with the roll of 
Panchromatic film. We hope your golf 
is as good as your film technique! 

MAIN TITLE: 

"HOLE IN ONE" 

Scene 1. Close-up. Score-card, with 
name of golf-club on cover. The card is 
being opened. 

Scene 2. Close-up of inside of 
score-card, filled with "duffer" high 
scores. A finger is pointing to the short 
1 50-yard hole, which is just about to be 
played. 

Scene 3. Close-up of a golf-ball on 
a tee. 

Scene 4. Medium close-up of the 

ball, about to be teed off; a club-head 
waves in and out of the picture. 

Scene 5. Medium-shot of a player, 

about to tee off. He is wagging his club, 
duffer fashion, and has a set "do-or- 
die" expression on his face. 

Scene 6. Medium-shot, from front 

of tee, showing the other three players 
in the foursome. 

Scenes 7-9. Short close-ups (big 
heads) of the other three players. One 
is plainly disgusted, the other two jubi¬ 
lant, gleefully laughing at the fourth 
member of the party, who is not shown. 

Scene 10. Long-shot. From behind 
the players, looking down the fairway. 
The player tees off, making a beautiful 
drive. 

Scene 1 1. Close-up of the cup on 
the green. The ball rolls up, hesitates 
on the edge of the cup, then drops in. 

Scene 12. Long-shot of the four¬ 
some walking toward the green (coming 
Straight into the camera). 


BACKYARD _ 

MOVIES 


Movie Film Free 

This month there are two winners of 100 
foot rolls of Panchromatic Film. One of 
the suggestions has to do with the utiliz¬ 
ing of your many miscellaneous shots of 
the family, while the other toys with the 
game of golf. However, you will find 
they are not complicated, they are not 
involved, try your hand, it's easy. If you 
don't win the month after your story is 
sent in, have patience. We received the 
"Family Album" idea three or four 
months ago. Remember. We give a 100 
foot roll of Panchromatic 16mm. film to 
those whose ideas we print on this page. 


Scene 13. Medium-shot of same 
action, but with players closer to the 
green. 

Scene 14. Long-shot of all players 
looking for the ball. 

Scene 15. Close-up of Partner as he 
sees the ball in the cup. 

Scene 16. Close-up of the ball nest¬ 
ling in the cup. 

Scenes 17-19. Close -ups (big 
heads) of surprised expressions on the 
players' faces. 

Scene 20. Medium long-shot as the 
players surround the lucky man. 

Scenes 21 -23. Close -ups (big 
heads) of the faces of the other three 
players, as they congratulate him. 

Scene 24. Close-up (big head) of 
the hole-in-oner; incredulity slowly turns 
to belief, and a blissful smile spreads 
across his face. 

Scene 25. Medium close-up as 
hands slap the lucky man on the back, 
and others grasp and pump his hand. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

Scene 26. Close-up of hands shak¬ 
ing the same player, seated in a chair on 
the club-house verandah—and asleep. 

Scene 27. Medium-s hot of the 
three men of the foursome, trying to 
awaken the fourth man—the one who 
dreamed of the hole-in-one. 

Scene 28. Close-up of the face of 
the fourth man. He is smiling happily in 
his sleep. Slowly he awakens; then the 
smile slowly fades. 

Scene 29. Close-up of feet. They 
slowly get up, and walk away from the 
camera. As they do, the camera tilts up, 
taking in the entire group as they go out 


of the club-house door and walk toward 
the first tee. FADE OUT. 

THE END 

Laurence McGinty, B.Sc., 

Buffalo, New York. 


"THE FAMILY ALBUM" 

Everyone who owns a movie camera 
has photographed the members of his 
family. Most of these intimate glimpses 
are priceless, especially as time goes on; 
but as a rule they lack unity, and are 
nothing more than a hodge-podge of un¬ 
related scenes. 

Here is a way in which the movie¬ 
maker can utilize such scenes to form an 
interesting picture, which may be added 
to indefinitely. On this same plan, too, 
the beginner can build a good family pic¬ 
ture. 

The title is "The Family Album." 

Secure a suitable album—the older 
the better—and use its pages with suit¬ 
able titles to introduce the members of 
the family. 

We start with a double-exposed title 
showing someone opening the album. 
The best angle for the background part 
of this title is a shot over the right 
shoulder of the person looking at the al¬ 
bum, showing the side of the reader's 
face, his shoulder and arm. The album 
is held in the lap, closed. The main title 
wording should be white, double-exposed 
over this background. If you can, it will 
be very effective to have the words fade 
out as the book is opened. 

This can be made in two ways. We 
can do it by double-exposure, which, 
though slightly harder, is probably the 
best; or we can do it with a "glass shot" 
such as the professional cameraman uses 
for special effects. Using the first meth¬ 
od, we first make our title as usual— 
white lettering on a flat black card. 
Then we wind the film back to the start¬ 
ing-point, and make the background- 
shot; it might be a good idea to shoot 
this through a gauze, for diffusion, if 
you can do so. Using the "glass shot" 
method, we make the whole title at a 
single exposure. Print the desired letter¬ 
ing on a piece of glass about 10x12 
inches in size, using white show-card 
color, or letters cut out from white pa¬ 
per. Suspend the glass about • two feet 
from the camera (this usually gives an 
area of about 7x9 inches with most 
cameras), and photograph through the 
glass, with the background of the album, 
etc., beyond, just as in any normal shot. 

Continued on Page 1 89 
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16mm Sound On Film Camera 

• The recent specially built 16mm 
sound on film camera for R. Grozier, 
publisher of the Boston, Mass., Post, 
from the factory of Eric Berndt demon¬ 
strates the advance that sound is making 
in the amateur field. 

According to Berndt's announcement 
on this particular camera it is of the 
single system, studio type, variable area 
employing prism type finder, lap dis¬ 
solves, 1000-foot external magazines in¬ 
terchangeable with 200-foot or 400-foot 
magazines. Equipped with four Zeiss 
lenses, 15mm, 1", 35mm and 3". 

The amplifier uses a new type Brush 
crystal microphone; mixer has 2 micro¬ 
phone channels. It is equipped with vis¬ 
ible monitor for the sound track so that 
the operator can see the sound waves, 
during the recording operation, on a 
ground glass. 

New 16mm Projector 

• According to an announcement from 
Fotoshop, Inc., of New York City, that 
concern is marketing a new 16mm pro¬ 
jector employing a 300-watt lamp. This 
company places a special stress upon the 
cooling system which permits still pic¬ 
tures for a great length of time without 
burning the film. This projector is being 
marketed for $38.50. 

Filmo 8mm Projector 

• An 8mm motion picture projector, the 
Filmo 8, has just been announced by the 
Bell & Howell Company. 

The new projector employs a 300- 
watt lamp in a direct lighting system, 
and operates on 1 1 0 volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Except that it is smaller, it looks like the 
Model J Filmo 16mm projector. 

It is gear-driven—there are no chains 
or belts inside or outside. Among other 
features, it has an automatic power re¬ 
wind, pilot light, convenient tilt, man¬ 
ual framer, provision for still picture pro¬ 
jection, Cooke 1 -inch F 1 .6 projection 
lens, and adequate cooling for use of the 
high-powered lamp. Its capacity is 200 
feet of 8mm film. 

M-R Silent Wind-Machine 

• Mole-Richardson, Inc., report that 
they are completing a new, silent wind- 


WHEE LS_ 

OF INDUSTRY 


machine, especially for use in close shots. 
The device is driven by a quiet, low- 
speed electric motor, and equipped with 
a silent fan, with blades of a new design. 
Running at 600 r.p.m. the new fan is re¬ 
ported to be sufficiently noiseless to be 
used within ten feet of the microphone. 

Triple Focal Length Lens 

© An advance circular from Bausch and 
Lomb announces a lens combination on 
the same lens giving three different focal 
lengths. Seemingly it is possible to se¬ 
cure this lens in different basic focal 
lengths giving a varied combination of 
focal lengths. 

One would determine from the folder 
that this lens has been made for still 
camera work. Such focal lengths as 
91/8", 13 3 /i" and 18Ts" are mentioned 
as possible with one lens. 

New Exposure Meter 

$ According to an announcement from 
Photo Utilities Inc. of New York City 
that company is marketing a new photo¬ 
electric exposure meter that is seemingly 
very elastic in its uses and in the infor¬ 
mation that can be gleaned from it in 
use. We quote herewith the claims 
made by this company for this meter: 

"The instrument works with uniform 
accuracy in any latitude, any time of the 
day or year, and can be used equally well 
indoors or in brilliant sunlight. The 
PHOTOSCOP can be pointed directly at 
the object to be photographed without 
shading the instrument with a hood or 
other means. 

"Pre-setting to any film or plate speed 
from 8 to 30 degrees Scheiner. 

"You may choose the English d i a - 
phragm stop series: f: 1.4-2-2.8-4-5.6- 
8-11.3-16-22-32-45-64, or, by switch¬ 
ing the stop scale over a half circle, you 
may select the Continental diaphragm 
stop series: f :.9-1.2-1.5-1.8-2.5-3.5- 
4.5-6.3-9-12.5-18-25-36-48. 

"Exposure time readings: On the main 
scale, from 1/1000 to 100 seconds; on 
the auxiliary interpolation section of the 
scale, down to 2500 seconds at stop f:64 
for 26 degree Scheiner film. 

"The same scale gives you cine cam¬ 
era taking speeds of: 8-12-16-24-32- 
48-64-96-128 frames a second and the 
same scale contains specific Leica cam¬ 
era shutter speeds. 

"The dust-proof, circular, metal hous¬ 
ing is 21/2 inches in diameter, 1 inch 


high, has no protruding or loose attach¬ 
ments—just the lens in front and an un¬ 
breakable window slit on the side. Ro¬ 
bust, expert construction and extreme 
sensitiveness. 

"The PHOTOSCOP is pointed or aim¬ 
ed like a camera. The scale is read in 
proper reading position, just as when you 
look into the "brilliant" reflecting view¬ 
finder of a camera. 

"The instrument solves swiftly and 
automatically any photographic exposure 
problem without changing the aim or 
lifting the meter. For instance—Super¬ 
speed panchromatic film: Set to 23 de¬ 
grees on the Scheiner scale. You choose 
stop f:5.6. Turn this figure into the win¬ 
dow, and the electrically. guided pointer 
(needle) answers, "1/25 second." But 
you find the object moves too fast — 
1/200 second would be required to stop 
motion. Turn "1/200" under the red 
pointer, and the stop f:2 appears in the 
"f" window. However, your lens may 
have a speed of only f:2.8. Turn the 2.8 
figure into the window, and the pointer 
indicates 1/100. 

"Or, again, if you want to avail your¬ 
self of the greatest depth of focus. Bring 
f:32 into the window, and the pointer 
will instantly call for 1 (one second). 
Likewise, the film speed rating can be 
changed at any time. The automatic 
answer is given by the red pointer. Dur¬ 
ing all this time, the position of the ob¬ 
server is not changed, nor is the meter 
removed from its original aim. 

"The light is collected from the sub¬ 
ject by the lens which is placed symmet¬ 
rically about the cell axis, and the angle 
is further effectively limited by means of 
baffles or grids, situated between the 
lens and the cell surface. Over 45 per¬ 
cent of all the light comes from an angle 
of 10 degrees either side of the axis, and 
altogether 85 percent from an angle of 
20 degrees on either side. Any other 
light beyond the total of 40 degrees at 
the light cone apex is of no practical in¬ 
fluence upon the photographic exposure 
results. 

"Temperature is of no practical influ¬ 
ence upon meter accurary. The PHOTO¬ 
SCOP has been checked for use in tropi¬ 
cal and polar regions as against temper¬ 
ate zone readings. Certain effect does 
take place, of course, from 32 degrees 
F. to 120 degrees F., but the percentages 
are of no photographic importance." 

Continued on Page 1 85 
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HERE'S HOW 


by A. S- C. Members 


• At a recent meeting of the Los Ange¬ 
les Cinema Club, sponsored by the East¬ 
man Store, the following questions were 
a part of the evening's program. Those 
who answered them correctly in five min¬ 
utes were given prizes. 

In view of the fact that these ques¬ 
tions proved of such great interest to 
those amateur movie makers present, we 
are publishing them in this month's 
Here's How together with their correct 
answers. 

Which is faster, an f :3.5 lens or 
an f :1.8 lens? 

The f: 1.8 lens is the faster. The des¬ 
ignation "f: 1.8"—or any other speed 
rating of a lens using the generally- 
accepted "f system" is simply a conven¬ 
ient way of expressing the ratio between 
the focal length and aperture of the lens. 
The "f /# stands for the focal length, 
which is always regarded as unity. Writ¬ 
ing it this way: "1 :1 -8" and "1 :3.5 , or 
expressing the ratios fractionally (as 
some lens-makers do), as "1/1.8 and 
"1/3.5", it becomes quite clear which 
aperture would be the larger, and ac¬ 
cordingly, since it would admit more 
light, the faster. 

Hovj many frames a second is 
considered normal speed? 

For silent pictures, sixteen frames per 
second is the normal taking and project¬ 
ing speed; for talking pictures, the stan¬ 
dard speed is twenty-four frames per 
second. The sixteen-speed for silent pic¬ 
tures has been the standard ever since 
the earliest films of Edison and Lumiere, 
and was probably adopted as the best 
compromise between smoothness in the 
pictured action and economy in film- 
consumption. The talking-picture stan¬ 
dard of 24 was adopted because a higher 
film-speed was needed to assure good 
tone quality in sound-on-film, and be¬ 
cause of the mechanical needs of syn¬ 
chronizing the Vitaphone discs and the 
picture-film. 

When a picture is taken at 8 
frames per second, will the action 
be fast or slow when projected? 
Granting that the picture is projected 
at the normal speed of 16 frames per 
second, the action in a picture made at 
8 frames per second will be fast. Let us 
suppose that a given action really takes 
place in one second: if we photograph it 


at normal speed, its phases will be re¬ 
corded on 16 frames of film, which, 
when normally projected, reproduce the 
action on the screen in exactly one sec¬ 
ond. If we photograph this same action 
at a speed of 8 frames per second, how¬ 
ever, we will only have half as many 
"frames" or pictures: accordingly, if we 
still project the film at the normal speed 
of 16 frames per second, the action will 
only take one-half a second on the 
screen. In other words, the movement 
will be twice as fast on the screen as it 
was in actuality. 

Is it advisable to use a filter 
when taking close-ups? 

It is not usually advisable to filter 
close-ups as heavily as one does long- 
shots or landscapes, as the heavier filters 
tend to lighten flesh tones objectionably. 
However, an Aero 1, Aero 2, or, in some 
cases with SuperSensitive film, a G filter 
will often make close-ups more pleasing. 

Is it advisable to hold the camera 
in your hand when using a lens 
longer than one inch in focus? 

No. Very few people have really 
steady nerves, or perfect muscular con¬ 
trol; so that in spite of themselves, they 
cannot hold the camera absolutely firm 
and steady . A long-focus lens magnifies 
the image considerably, and, in turn, 
magnifies any unsteadiness in the cam¬ 
era or its support, which the magnifica¬ 
tion of projection again magnifies. Thus, 
unsteadiness which would, in a scene 
made with a normal one-inch lens, be so 
small as to be unnoticeable, would, with 
a two-inch or larger lens, be very un¬ 
pleasant. 

In photographing fast-moving ob¬ 
jects , at what angle should the 
camera be pointed? 

In photographing fast-moving objects, 
the camera should always be pointed so 
that the object approaches the camera at 
a three-quarter angle, and comes into 
the picture, rather than away from it. 
This is to minimize blurring. If an object 
moves directly across the frame at a high 
speed, the image cast by the lens travels 
across the film at a high speed—often 
so fast that it moves perceptibly during 
the time the shutter is open, resulting in 
a blur, rather than a well-defined image 
on the film. If the object approaches the 
camera at a three-quarter angle, this 
relative movement on the film is greatly 
reduced, and also this movement is such 
that any blurring is much less evident in 
the picture. The same is true, in so far 
as movement is concerned, of an object 
retreating from the camera at the same 


angle: but a picture—still or moving— 
is more positive and interesting if it 
shows an object approaching than one 
showing the object receding. It is, there¬ 
fore, a good plan always to have such 
objects coming into the picture, and to 
make it a rule that, the faster the object 
moves, the more nearly head-on it 
should be photographed. 

What color-filter will turn blue 
sky blackest — red, yellow, blue, or 
green? 

A red filter will turn a blue sky black¬ 
est. The action of any color-filter is to 
hold up all or part of the rays of any col¬ 
or other than that of the filter, in order 
to let other rays have a greater effect on 
the film. The red filter holds up virtually 
all of the blue rays: and as nothing is 
added to take their place, the blue por¬ 
tions of a picture (including, of course, 
the sky area) are naturally darkened. 

If you use a red filter on a red ob¬ 
ject, will the object photograph 
light or dark? 

Using a red filter on a red object, the 
object will photograph light. Just as this 
filter holds up the blue light, making 
blue objects photograph dark, it freely 
passes red light, making red things pho¬ 
tograph lighter. This would not be so 
completely the case were the exposure 
not increased to compensate for the ac¬ 
tion of the filter: but, as it is, more red 
light than normal reaches the film, and, 
accordingly, the image of the red object 
gets more exposure than normal, and ap¬ 
pears lighter. 

If the correct stop is f:8, and you 
put on a four times (4x) filter, 
ivhat is the correct stop to use? 
The correct stop in this case would be 
f:4. The filter-factor given for the filter 
(that is, the number of times the expo¬ 
sure must be increased in order to secure 
a normally well-exposed negative with 
the filter) is 4. Accordingly, the expo¬ 
sure must be four times greater than 
that given at f:8. Increasing the lens¬ 
opening one full stop doubles the expo¬ 
sure; accordingly, to get four times as 
much exposure, we must open the lens 
two full stops. If the original exposure 
is f:8, opening it up two full stops will 
bring us to f:4. 

If at normal speed , the correct 
stop is f:8, what stop is correct 
when shooting at a speed of 32 
frames per second? At 16 frames 
per second? 

The correct stop at this speed would 
Continued on Page 189 
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... and ask 
About thb ntw 

75O V ICT0Pl 

u/kicli is iTlore 
JJuin just Another 

750 W. PROJECTOR, 

siiFnwsounD-on-Fiim 

Deliveries on or 
about CtugustlO. 


VICTOR’S Famous 16 

mm. Cameras are priced 
at $72.50 up. 16 mm. 
VICTOR Silent Master 
Projectors are priced as 
low as $141.00. VIC' 
TOR 16 mm. Sound'on' 
Film Animatophones are 
$395.00 and up. 


Of all achievements, however, VICTOR is proudest 
of giving the world Greater Values in Really Fine In' 
struments .... instruments at ‘‘COMMON SENSE” 
PRICES that embody many valuable patented features 
not available in any other equipments at any price! 

To \now why VICTOR is the “World's Favorite" as 
well as the “World’s Finest," first observe how much more 
VICTOR offers in the way of important refinements and fine 
performance .... then compare prices! Write now for litera* 
ture and ASK YOUR DEALER to show you the latest 
VICTORS. 

Victor Animatograph Corporation 

DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 

242W.55thSt.,N.Y.C. 650 S. Grand, Los Angeles 188 W. Randolph, Chicago 
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to indicate early morning. Junior comes 
into the picture from one side, and 
Bobby enters from the other; both are 
equipped with rods and creels, and Bobby 
may also carry a tin bait-can. They join, 
and walk together toward the camera. 

Scene 15. Long-shot, reverse angle 
from the preceding scene; the two boys 
are trudging down the road, away from 
the camera. 

Scene 16. Medium long-shot. 
"Toughy" is shown in his yard. He is a 
bit larger than Junior or Bobby, and a 
rather rough-looking youngster. He sees 
something out of the picture, and walks 
toward it. The camera pans to follow 
him, and shows the road, with Junior 
and Bobby approaching. 

Scene 17. Medium "three-shot." 
"Toughy" has stopped Junior and Bobby, 
and is insisting that they take him fish¬ 
ing with them. They refuse. 

Scene 18. Medium long-shot. The 
two boys hurry off, a trifle scared. 
"Toughy" starts to follow them, then 
stops, grinning, and slips behind a tree, 
where he is hidden from the boys (but 
not from the camera) and watches them 
go. 

Scene 19. Long-shot, at another 
point along the road, shot across the 
road. The two boys walk through the 
picture. A moment later, "Toughy" en¬ 
ters, following them, and slips behind a 
tree, only to dart out again, still follow¬ 
ing, but keeping concealed from Junior 
and Bobby. 

Scene 20. Long-shot, by a lake¬ 
side. (This can be a very pictorial scenic 
shot.) Junior and Bobby enter (from 
camera right). They select a spot from 
which to fish, and start getting their 
things ready. 

Scene 21. Long-shot, looking 
toward the lake. In the background, the 
two boys are getting ready to fish; in the 
foreground, "Toughy" (back to camera) 
is watching them, from behind a tree. 
Soon he turns away, and hurries out, 
toward the right of the picture. 

Scene 22. Long-shot of a rubbish- 
heap. "Toughy" enters, and begins to 
rummage around for something. 

Scene 23. Medium-shot o f Junior 
and Bobby, baiting their lines. 

Scene 24. Medium-shot of 
"Toughy," on the rubbish-heap. H e 
picks up an old tin can, then an old 
boot. He looks up, grins, and hurries 
out, camera left. 

Scene 25. Medium-shot o f Junior 
and Bobby: they are fishing, but nothing 
is biting. 

Scene 26. Short long-shot of 
"Toughy," carrying boot and can, run¬ 
ning along the road. 

Scene 27. Medium-shot (close) of 


stretch out on the grass, looking up into 
the sky. 

Scene 28. Long-shot of sky and 
clouds, made looking nearly straight up, 
as the two boys would see them. 

Scene 29. Medium-shot of the two 
boys. One after the other, they grow 
drowsy, and fall asleep. 

Scene 30. Close-up o f "Toughy," 
peering from behind a tree. 

Scene 31. Close-up of Junior—fast 
asleep. 

Scene 32. Close-up of Bobby, also 
sleeping. 

Scene 33. Medium-shot of 
"Toughy," as he emerges from behind 
the tree. He walks straight into the 
camera. 

Scene 34. Long-shot. The two boys 
are stretched out on the grass, their poles 
still extended over the bank. "Toughy" 
enters, very quietly. For a moment, he 
looks down at the sleepers, then turns to 
the fish-poles. He pulls up Bobby's line, 
and attaches the can. 

Scene 35. Close-up o f "Toughy" 
putting the can on the hook. 

Scene 36. Long-shot, same as 
Scene 34. "Toughy" quietly drops the 
line back into the water; then he picks 
up a good-sized rock, and ducks behind 
some bushes near the water's edge. 

Scene 37. Medium-shot of the 
water, as the rock plunks down into it 
with a big splash. 

Scene 38. Medium-shot, with cam¬ 
era near the boys' feet, pointed toward 
their heads. First one boy, then the 
other, jumps to a sitting position. 

Scene 39. Medium long-shot. Bob¬ 
by grabs his pole, sure he has a bite, 
and pulls in the can. 

Scene 40. Close-up o f "Toughy," 
behind the bushes, trying to subdue his 
laughter. 

Scene 41. Long-shot, toward the 
lake. Bobby throws his line in again, 
and the two boys settle down once more. 

Scene 42. Close medium-shot. The 
two boys again fall asleep. 

Scene 43. Close-up of "Toughy," 
behind the bushes. He looks out, and 
sees that the boys are again asleep, and 
starts toward the camera. 

Scene 44. Medium-shot. "Toughy" 
pulls out Junior's line, and attaches the 
boot. After carefully lowering it into the 
water, he picks up another rock—rather 
larger than the first—and once more 
hides himself. 

Scene 45. Medium long-shot. The 
two sleeping boys are in the foreground, 
close to the edge of the water, with their 
poles hanging over the edge. The big 
rock comes into the picture (from the 


side near "Toughy's" hiding place), and 
splashes into the water. If possible, hove 
this land so that it splashes the two 
sleepers. Both boys jump up quickly, and 
Junior hurriedly reels in his line. 

Scene 46. Close-shot as the boot 
emerges, dripping, from the water. 

Scene 47. Medium-shot of Junior, 
as he disgustedly jerks the boot from his 
line, and throws it on the ground. 

Scene 48. Close-up o f "Toughy," 
laughing. Finally the joke is too much 
for him, and he laughs loudly. 

Scene 49. Close shot of the two 
boys: they hear the laughter, and turn 
toward "Toughy's" hiding-place. 

Scene 50. Medium -shot of the 
bushes, as "Toughy" emerges, still 
laughing. The two boys come up, talk¬ 
ing angrily. Suddenly Bobby looks down 
and points, greatly surprised. 

Scene 51. Close shot of the boot; it 
is flopping around as though alive. 

Scene 52. Medium "three-shot" of 
the boys: Junior rubs his eyes, as though 
to make sure he isn't dreaming; Bobby 
pinches himself; and "Toughy" acts 
rather frightened. 

Scene 53. Medium long-shot: Jun¬ 
ior screws up his courage, and picks up 
the boot, turning it upside down. 

Scene 54. Close-up of the boot: as 
Junior turns it upside-down, a lot of 
water pours out—and with it, a fine big 
fish! 

Scene 55. Big-head close-up, pan¬ 

ning slowly from one boy to the other. 
All three are amazed: "Toughy" i s 
rather crestfallen, while Junior and Bob¬ 
by are elated. 

Scene 56. Long-shot. Junior and 

Bobby slap "Toughy" on the back, and 
shake his hand, thanking him for the 
good luck he has brought them. 

Scene 57. Long-shot, looking back 

along the road. The three boys are walk¬ 
ing away from the camera, arm-in-arm. 
FADE OUT. THE END 

The only difficult shot in the picture 
is the one showing the boot flopping 
about. This can be made in stop-motion 
(one frame at a time) if your camera 
permits this sort of work. If not, it can 
easily be made at normal speed, moving 
the boot about with a black thread, 
which will not show. Allowing for the 
retakes you will probably have to make 
in order to get the splashing (Scenes 37 
and 45) right, this continuity should re¬ 
quire about 150 feet of 16mm film. Of 
course, you can add as much as you 
wish—Father's fishing sequence, sug¬ 
gested after Scene 8, a variety of scenic 
shots, and so on. You can also add parts 
for friends, or other members of your 
family, if you wish, while if you want to 
try some interiors, you can improve the 
picture by inserting a sequence in place 
of Scene 9 showing the family eating, 
and another shot at the end, showing the 
three boys gleefully consuming the fish 
that they have caught. 


CONTINUITY FOR 

FISHING FAMILIES 

Continued from Page 173 

Junior and Bobby. They lay down their 
poles, leaving the lines in the water, and 
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Wheels of Industry 

Continued from Page 1 80 

Note-Book tor Amateurs 

• The Wilshire Personal Movie Co., of 
Los Angeles, California, have just pub¬ 
lished a handy, pocket-size data and 
note-book for amateur cinematograph¬ 
ers. Much useful information is to be 
found in this booklet, including such im¬ 
portant facts as filter exposure-tables 
for Eastman and Agfa SuperSensitive 
films, Weston-meter and Scheiner speed- 
ratings of all popular films, general 
filter-factor tables, shutter-speed charts 
for moving objects and aerial photogra¬ 
phy, indoor exposure-guide, and the like, 
with thirty pages arranged for use as a 
note-book for recording full technical 
data regarding still, miniature-camera or 
cine pictures. 

B. Cr H. 16mm Sound Library 

© Bell £r Howell Company announces 
the establishment of a 16mm sound-on- 
film rental library with branches already 
opened in various key cities of the coun¬ 
try. 

Fully a hundred 400-foot reels from 
Educational Film Corporation and other 
producers are now available in the li¬ 
brary. In addition to such popular infor¬ 
mative pictures as "Krakatoa," spectac¬ 
ular submarine volcano three-reeler, is 
the Erpi educational series with subjects 
on acoustics, energy, etc.; also beautiful 
presentations of outstanding operas, in¬ 
cluding "Carmen," "Faust," and "Mar¬ 
tha;" a fine array of travel subjects; 
rollicking comedies; and a large variety 
of well-selected miscellanies. 

Prominent in the library listings will 
be what is called a series of Feature 
Lecture Films, including five subjects in 
which the voice of the well-known ex¬ 
plorer, Rev. Bernard Hubbard, will be 
heard describing his Popular Alaskan 
pictures. In this same series the voice of 
A. M. Bailey, director of The Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, will be heard in an 
interesting running commentary of his 
movies of "Wild Life Over the Gulf of 
Mexico;" also in a similar manner, Rich¬ 
ard Finnie, the dashing young Arctic ad¬ 
venturer, will describe his popular picture 
"Among the Igloo Dwellers." Major 
Sawders will likewise be heard accom¬ 
panying his "Republics in the Clouds"— 
a really remarkable motion picture of 
the little known countries of Bolivia, 
Peru, and Ecuador. 

The name of the library is the Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Rental Library. H. 
A. Spanuth, who helped build up the 
company's silent film library, is in active 
charge. Already branch libraries have 
been established in Altoona, Pa.; Den¬ 
ver; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, 
Delaware; Baltimore; New York; Phila¬ 
delphia; Providence, Rhode Island; Chi¬ 
cago* San Francisco; and Hollvwood. 


For Economy Plus Quality 

u S e» Fotoshop Film 



16mm High Speed 
Panchromatic 


S 3.H 


Per 100 foot roll 


This price includes processing and return 
of film to you. Our regular guarantee of 
a new roll, replaced free of charge if you 
are not satisfied, applies. 


OTHER FOTOSHOP FILM SPECIALS ARE: 


REGULAR ORTHO 
REVERSAL 

Including processing. 16mm. 
100 ft. rolls. 


PANCHROMATIC 
NEGATIVE and POSITIVE 

lCmm. 100 ft. rolls. This in¬ 
cludes processing and return 
of both the negative and a 
positive print to you. 


SUPER-SENSITIVE 

Negative and Positive. 16mm. 
100 ft. rolls. Includes return 
of both negative and positive 
print to you. 


$ 2.75 $ 4.25 $ 5.50 


Fotoshop maintains a complete 
_ laboratory service. Titling, Editing, 
^ Duplicating, Enlarging and Reduc¬ 
ing. 


For those requiring Fine Grain Pro¬ 
cessing, Fotoshop’s method is unex¬ 
celled. A trial will convince you. 




An Outstanding Value 

TURRET MODEL 

3 Speed 

Visual Focus Camera 


Complete with 1 inch F 1.5; 15mm F 2.9 
and 3 inch F 2.9 Telephoto Lens, these pop¬ 
ular cameras will move fast at our low price. 
The quantity is limited, so act fast. 

$ 159.00 COMPLETE 

TRADES ACCEPTED VALUE $250.00 


We carry a complete line of Victor cameras, projectors, animatophones and 
other leading brands. We give the highest trade-in allowances on your old 
equipment—get cur price first. 



136 WEST 32ND STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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1 400 watt Biplane Mazda 
equal in illumination to 
500 uatt. Sufficient for 
large auditoriums. 

2 High power cooling system. 

3 10V 2 to 1 movement with 
"kick-back.” Easy on film. 

4 High speed mech. re-wind. 

5 Die-cast machined body. 

6 Centralized lubrication. 

7 Centralized controls. 


8 Fibre gears for silent oper¬ 
ation. 

9 Forward and reverse. 

10 New type aluminum lamb 
chimney... cooler, brighter. 

11 Oversized motor... largest 
used in any projector. 

12 Kodacolor may be used. 

13 Fight in weight... beauti¬ 
ful in appearance. 

14 Am pro exclusive tilt. 


15 Price for this Ampro 16 mm projector complete with case. 
Great value at regular list price, $150.00. Bass price only $99.50. 
Don't pay more... Don't get less. Order direct from this ad. 
Your money back after trial if you want it. Full details and 
Bass Bargaingram 213 free on request. Dealers: Write for details. 


BASS 


CAMERA COMPANY 

179 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


Camera Headquarters for Tourists 

* Apologies to Dodge Motors. 


Cinematographic Annual, Vol. 1 . $2.50 



The Leica Camera demons¬ 
trates to perfection all of 
the outstanding features 
which characterize the min¬ 
iature camera. It offers 
speed, depth of focus, and 
wide aperture combined as 
they can not be in larger 
cameras; together with un¬ 
equalled convenience and 
economy. 

The Tenth Anniversary of 
the LEICA. celebrated this 
year, finds it still the leader 
among miniature cameras. 
Basically the latest LEICA 
Camera is the same as the 
first one made. Every 
LEICA, no matter how old, 
may be converted to incor¬ 
porate the newest features. 

Built-in Short Base Range 
Finder coupled with lens for 
automatic focusing. So quick 
and easy to operate that a 
whole sequence of pictures 
may be made of a single ac¬ 
tion scene. See it at your 
dealer’s or write for illus¬ 
trated booklet No. 548 to 
New York Office or Western 
Representatives, Spi n d 1 e r 
and Sauppe, Inc., Los Ange¬ 
les, Calif. ; San Francisco, 
Calif. 


What’s New in 16 mm 
Negative-Positive 

Continued from Page 172 

speak, takes 16mm negative develop¬ 
ment out of the dark-room: aside from 
the initial operation of loading the reel 
and placing it in the tank, which must 
of course, take place in the dark (any 
dark closet will suffice for this, how¬ 
ever), every other operation can be con¬ 
ducted in full light, just as with the 
familiar developing tanks used for min¬ 
iature-camera developing. This at once 
opens the field of 1 6mm negative devel¬ 
oping to the average amateur. But there 
are still further advantages in this sys¬ 
tem: it requires smaller quantities of 
solutions than any other outfit with a 
similar capacity, and also provides for 
thorough agitation, which materially re¬ 
duces the developing-time, and improves 
the quality and evenness of the result. 
As will be seen from the illustration, the 
cover of the tank is provided with a 
crank, while the tank itself has two small 
legs on one side. When the film and 
apron are threaded on the reel, and 
placed in the tank, the solutions are 
poured into the tank through the light¬ 
tight opening in the center of the cover. 
The full capacity of the tank is approx¬ 
imately 28 ounces; but normally only 16 
to 1 8 ounces of any solution are neces¬ 
sary. This is possible because the tank 
is placed upright, standing on edge, sup¬ 
ported by the rim of the cover and the 
two small legs referred to. In this posi¬ 
tion, only the lower third of the tank is 
filled with the solution, which is distrib¬ 
uted uniformly over the film by rotating 
film and reel, by slowly turning the 
crank. 

A rate of approximately two turns per 
second is sufficient: more, in fact, would 
probably be undesirable. This provides 
the agitation so important in really good 
developing, resulting in a decided im¬ 
provement in quality and grain, and re¬ 
ducing the developing time considerably: 
between 40% and 50%; according to 
the manufacturer. If, for example, you 
are using a solution which normally re¬ 
quires a 12-minute development, this 
agitation would permit you to secure 
identical density with better quality, in 
only six or seven minutes. It is by no 
means difficult to crank the film in this 
manner, as this writer can testify from 
personal experience in the course of tests 
made with the Roto-Tank. 

For commercial installation, a small 
electric motor-agitator is being designed. 
It is, of course, also possible to fill the 
tank full, and agitate merely by giving 


The LATEST in LEICA 

Speed-O-Copy Attachment, $25.00 
Leather Zipper Case for Leica, $2.50 

MORGAN CAMERA SHOP 

6305 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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the crank an occasional turn; but this is 
not recommended, as it does not, natur¬ 
ally; give such thorough agitation, and 
hence, neither improves the quality nor 
alters the normal developing time. The 
Roto-lank is at present made in but one 
size, adaptable for either 25 feet of 
standard film, or 50 feet of 16mm by an 
adjustable reel, and the use of aprons of 
the proper width. It is quite possible, 
however, once one is accustomed t o 
threading the apron, to develop two 50- 
foot lengths of film simultaneously, back 
to back, as many miniature-camera en¬ 
thusiasts do. In this manner, two tum¬ 
blerfuls of developer will develop a full 
hundred feet of film—in contrast to the 
full gallon required to develop the same 
footage with conventional apparatus. 

A further advantage offered by this 
system is the fact that with it, the indi¬ 
vidual amateur need not compound his 
own solutions, as the inexpensive, pre¬ 
pared diamine-type fine-grain develop¬ 
ers sold for miniature-camera developing 
will serve his purpose excellently. The 
"Universal" developer of this type, pre¬ 
pared in 16-ounce bottles, is excellent, 
as is also the "Boratol," (a borax-type. 
I believe) which is dry, and sold in small 
tubes, ready to be added to the desired 
amount of water. If one wishes to pre¬ 
pare his own solutions, however, the fol¬ 
lowing are recommended: 

Paraphenylene-Diamine-Glycin 

Developer 

(For normal exposure) 


Paraphenylene-Diamine .10 grams 

Sodium Sulphite .90 grams 

Glycin .1 gram 

Water to make .1 liter 


Normal development time: 22 minutes 
at 68° F. 

For the very finest grain, with good con¬ 
trast, but demanding double normal ex¬ 
posure (i.e., one full stop larger than 
normal aperture) : 

Paraphenylene-Diamine Developer 

Paraphenylene-Diamine .67 V2 grains 

Sodium Sulphite (E.K.Co.) ..93 3 A grains 

Water to .16 ounces 

Normal development time: 30 minutes 
at 68° F. 

Using the Roto-Tank with these solu¬ 
tions, the respective developing times 
would be reduced to approximately 1 1 
minutes for the Paraphenylene-Diamine- 
Glycin formula; and approximately 15 
minutes for the straight Paraphenylene- 
Diamine solution. 

Projection Control 

Authored by William Mortensen, the 
Camera Craft Publishing Company have 
issued a compilation of articles written 
by the author on the subject of "Projec¬ 
tion Control." 

Mr. Mortensen's work is too well 
known to go into minute detail as to its 
value to the reader. He is among the 
foremost photographers in America and 
anything emanating from his pen is 
worth consideration, 


This book is profusely illustrated with 
halftones demonstrating the subject cov¬ 
ered by the author. It is a 32-page 
book, paper-covered and printed on good 
coated stock. 

Period Costumes 

• A book that might prove valuable to 
those in the studios having to research 
for authentic costuming, etc., might be 
found in the publication recently issued 
by the Studio Publications Inc. and which 
sells for $4.50 in cloth and $3.50 in 
paper, under the title of "Elizabethan 
Pageantry" with a subtitle "A pictorial 
survey of costume 1560-1620." 

In addition to halftone illustrations of 
the various costumes, it also has much 
historical information that will undoubt¬ 
edly prove of value to those active in re¬ 
search work. Its glossary alone is a fine 
compendium of information. 


-SOUND-ON-FILM — 

RENTAL LIBRARY 

A large variety of subjects always 
available. Comedies, Dramas, Car¬ 
toons, Educational Subjects, etc. 

Send self-addressed, stamped envel¬ 
ope for list of subjects. 

J. NAVILIO 

1757 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 

- $1.00 PER DAY — 


BARGAINS!!! 

WRITE 

SUNNY SCHICK 

CINEMACHINERY BROKERS 

I have what you want, or 
can sell what you have. 
Bargains in Equipment: 

BELL & HOWELL SIMPLEX 
EASTMAN VICTOR 

STEWART-WARNER 
Save 30% to 60% on cameras, project¬ 
ors and accessories. 


408 W. WASHINGTON BLVI). 
Since 1925. Dept. 125, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The New HOLLYWOOD 

ROTO-TANK 

Specially designed for users of Contax, Leica, Military Cameras, 
16mm and location tests on sound and action recording units. 

A maximum of agitation is produced in this unit, insuring 
shorter developing time with color separations and gradations unob¬ 
tainable by other methods. 

No pre-soaking, no air bells, no streaks. 

The entire unit is constructed of heavy bakelite of low conduc¬ 
tivity. 

25 feet of 35mm or 50 feet of 16mm. 

$25.00 Postpaid in U. S. A. 

For details regarding the Roto-Tank and larger units write 

Roy Davidge Film Laboratories, Ltd. 

6701 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood, California 



THE UNIVERSAL 
AUTOMATIC EXPOSURE METER 

JZSSc PHOTOSCOP uhL 


Made For And Distributed By 

PHOTO UTILITIES, Inc. 

152 WEST 42ND ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Direct 

Reading 

for 


$27-50 

Incl. 


Still, Leica 
and Cine 
Photography 


Neck- 

Strap 
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16mm Sound On Film 

HOME TALKIES 

Are Here 

Trade in your silent movi 
equipment 

LIBERAL ALLOWANCE 

Klein 8c Goodman 

photo a cine apparatus 
a Supplies 

18 SO. lOTH ST. PHILA.. PA. 


» • © © C • • O 9 0 9 


The New 16mm 

Panchromatic Negatives 

(Eastman, Agfa, Dupont) 

will surprise you with their fine 
quality, their beautiful tones and 
grainless reproductions, if you have 
them developed by the 

DUNNING GRAINLESS 
METHOD 

This method is winning more 
□ mateurs every day to the negative 
and positive system of 16mm 
movie making. 

One trial will prove its advan¬ 
tages. 

Dunning Process Company 

932 N. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(35mm reduced to 16mm) 


MOVIE FILM FREE 

Turn to the page of BACKYARD 
MOVIES. Read that plot over. We 
gave 100 ft. of 16mm Panchro¬ 
matic Film to the writer. 

Make your plots as simple as 
you like — we like them simple, 
so that they can be made with the 
simplest of cameras. 

But keep them in such locales 
as will be convenient to everyone 
. . . that's why we call them "Back¬ 
yard Movies." 

Send as many plots as you like. 
Do not lose patience if it does not 
appear the next month. We may 
not have had room for all the good 
ones in one month. 

It's Your Chance to Get Film 

Free — Address Your Con - 
tinuities to Editor 

AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

6331 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood, Calif. 


Using Camera Speeds Efficiently 

Continued from Page 178 

always shoot "foot chases"—that is, 
people running on foot, at 12, or even 
10. The same is true of many types 
of action with automobiles — chases, 
skids, and the like. What we call "Wire 
Gags"—that is, action which we could 
not well stage normally, and which we 
"direct" by means of invisible wires 
which pull the subject through its re¬ 
quired action—are almost always filmed 
at speeds ranging from 12 or 14 down 
to as low as 6 frames per second. 

And here comes a point the non-pro¬ 
fessional filmer rarely thinks of: speed- 
changes during a scene. This is quite 
possible with most 16mm. cameras, since 
the speed-control acts on the governor, 
rather than by shifting gears. On the 
Filmo and Cine-Kodak "Special," it is 
quite easy, once you've had a bit of 
practice, to change speeds during a 
scene, though of course you should (as 
always!) use the camera on a tripod. 
With the Victor camera, you can get a 
surprising range of speeds by altering the 
pressure on the release-button: a light 
touch giving a slow speed, and harder 
pressure bringing the speed up to the 
full indicated speed. For minor speed- 
changes, the latitude of reversal film and 
its processing (especially when photo¬ 
cell-controlled flasher lights are used in 
the laboratory) will take care of the 
changed exposure; but for more exten¬ 
sive changes, you will have to compen¬ 
sate with diaphragm (or stop), or (in 
the C-K "Special") by altering the shut¬ 
ter-opening. This is quite a trick—but 
practice makes perfect! It will be much 
easier if you fix a removable pin-arm 
onto the speed-change knob, and the 
diaphragm control, as well. 

But—how to use this idea! In tilming 
comedies, we almost invariably use such 
speed-changes, especially to speed action 
that doesn't mean much, but yet can't 
be eliminated. Suppose, for instance, 
a man is to tie or loosen his necktie be¬ 
tween more important action: we would, 
in the silent days, shoot the scene itself 
at 1 6; then, when we came to this par¬ 
ticular bit of action, we would quickly 
drop the speed to about 12, speeding up 
to 16 again as soon as more important 
action began. And, fo'r the same reason, 
a scene that was physically unimportant, 
yet dramatically necessary-^-such as a 
character walking across a set, we would 
shoot entirely at 14 or even 12. Often 
we drop the speed to add "punch" to 
thrill action, such as skids, fights, and 
the like. With a little practice, you can, 
in filming, say, a fight, shoot most 
of it at normal speed, and then, when 
the knockout blow is struck, drop 
your speed to 1 2 or 14, just during that 
one blow, and make the blow seem much 
faster and harder than could be done 
otherwise. Similarly, suppose we are 
starting a chase, with Andy Clyde com¬ 


ing out of a house, getting into a car, 
and dashing away: we shoot the scene at 
normal speed up to the time he gets into 
the car, and then drop the speed, so 
the car starts off much faster than nor¬ 
mal. The reverse is also true, of course: 
we can bring a car into the picture fast, 
by "undercranking," and then speed the 
camera to 1 6 as Andy gets out, so that 
the rest of the action is normal. 

Another thing to remember is that 
since the speed control works on the gov¬ 
ernor of most 1 6mm. cameras, you can, 
if necessary, use settings between the 
marked speeds, and get speeds about 
half-way between those indicated: half¬ 
way between the "16" and "12" cali¬ 
brations, for example, should give you 
approximately 14, and so on. 

Frankly, I don't know of anything that 
would be so helpful to amateur pictures 
as more extensive use of speed changes, 
for it would pep up many an otherwise 
draggy scene. And it is surprisingly easy 
to do. However, take time to practice a 
bit beforehand, so that, when you do the 
trick with film in the camera, you can be 
sure you've got the hang of it! 

Cinetricks 

Continued from Page 175 

in between two pieces of optical glass 
are available in a wide range of colors 
and densities, so go to it. 

With plenachrome and verichrome 
now available in 16mm as well as packs 
and rolls, the amateur can make up his 
own "album" of colors as they are ren¬ 
dered thru various filters by making test 
shots with his still camera using the de¬ 
sired film, and refer to this in his movie 
making. 

Consider this scheme: a color album 
of say, about fifty colors and hues, using 
panchromatic stock. Another album of 
the same colors thru various filters. Still 
another using plenachrome. Using the 
desired stock in your still camera, lay a 
number of small pieces of colored paper 
(either printed or hand colored) on the 
floor and take a snapshot of them with 
first one filter, then the next. Preserve 
a scrap of each colored paper and paste 
it in the album so you'll know how it 
photographed under the given filter con¬ 
dition. Then, use another film stock in 
your still camera and make some more 
test shots. 

If you will spend the time in making 
up these color albums, some of these 
days you will suddenly feel the urge to 
film something like the "Invisible Man," 
and you will discover the fine aid the 
color album will lend in picking out col¬ 
ors and filters which will make visible 
objects invisible to the film. And then 
is where the fun will start! Once the 
trick color absorption bug bites, there is 
no stopping until the poorhouse comes 
into view!! 
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Since I myself have a rather limited 
working knowledge of what various fil¬ 
ters will do, I must refer you to the works 
of others, or, better still, to your own 
experiments. No matter how much you 
may learn of filters thru reading, your 
own work will be even more interesting, 
and as far as you are concerned, more 
practical. So make up your color albums, 
and go to it!! 


Next month, suppose we gather up all 
of the CINETRICKS and put them all 
into one concluding article. And, if 
other tricks not mentioned so far can be 
worked in, they will be mentioned along 
with what we've already reviewed. So, 
until next month and the last chapter, 
let's dig out the other three articles and 
see what can be done to consolidate the 
tricks. 


HERE'S HOW 


Continued from Page 182 


be f:5.6. The normal speed is 16 frames 
per second: at this speed, the average 
16mm. cine-camera gives each frame an 
exposure of approximately 1/25 second. 
At 32 frames per second (exactly double 
the normal 16-frame speed) each frame 
would be getting only half the exposure 
it got at normal speed—approximately 
1/50 second. To compensate for this, 
we must open the lens enough to let in 
twice as much light as was needed for a 
normal exposure at 1/25 second. Since 
each full stop lets in twice as much light 
as the next lower stop, we would, if our 
normal scene was correctly exposed at 
f :8, open the lens to the next larger stop, 
of f :5.6, for our scene made at 32-frame 
speed. 

Should you panoram normally 
from left to right or from right 
to left? 

One should normally panoram from 
left to right, as it is much easier to fol¬ 
low. In viewing any picture, our eyes in¬ 
variably begin at the lower left-hand 
corner, and travel diagonally upward 
toward the upper right-hand corner. 
Hence, if we panoram from left to right, 
we are working with, rather than 
against, this natural reaction—and the 
scene is much more pleasant to view. 

What is the focal length of the 
average or normal lens on a 16- 
mm. camera? 

The normal lens on a 16mm. camera 
is of 1 inch (25mm.) focus. This was 
chosen because, under average projec¬ 
tion conditions, a picture made with a 
one-inch lens gives the closest approxi¬ 
mation of the perspective seen in actu¬ 
ally viewing the object. It corresponds 
quite closely to the normal perspective 
of the average eye. For the same reason, 
a 2-inch (50mm.) lens is regarded as 
normal for standard 35mm. films, and a 
one-half inch (12.5mm.) lens for 8mm. 
pictures. 

If you use a 1-inch lens and then 
a 3-inch lens , which will show the 
objects the largest? 

The three-inch lens. As the focal 
length increases, the angle shown in the 
picture decreases, and accordingly, the 
picture-size of any given object increas¬ 
es. Considering the image-size of a 1 - 


inch lens as normal, a three-inch lens 
will give an image of any given object 
three times as large as the image of the 
same object given by a one-inch lens 
(provided, of course, that the relative 
positions of camera and subject remain 
constant); in other words, a three-times 
magnification. 

Which lens will give the widest 
field: a 1-inch lens, or a U-inch 
lens? 

As will be noted from the answer to 
the last question, as the focal length of 
lenses increases, the angle included in 
the picture decreases; accordingly, the 
longer the focal length, the narrower the 
field of the lens. Hence, the 1-inch lens 
will give the widest field—nearly four 
times as wide as the field of the four- 
inch lens. 


Backyard Movies 

Continued from Page 179 

Be sure that you have enough front-light 
on the glass to make the white letters 
stand out—but take care that there are 
no reflections from the glass itself. Focus 
the lens on the title, so that the word¬ 
ing is sharp; it does not matter if the 
background-action is a bit out of focus 
—in fact, it may even be better. 

For the sub-titles, use the pages of the 
album, having the page turn (or drop 
down) at the start of each title, to give 
the effect of someone looking through 
the book. Each title should fade out. 

Sometimes it will be possible to insert 
a snapshot of the person being intro¬ 
duced, on the title-page introducing him. 

Almost any type of subject can be 
presented this way: however, in planning 
such an album-film, it is well to select 
action which is most characteristic of 
your character. And since it is a "Fam¬ 
ily Album," at least one close-up of each 
character should be shown. 

If you care to, you can easily plan 
such a film, making your family shots in 
such a way that they will automatically 
fit into your album-film. And if you 
want to deliberately set out to make an 
album-film which will really carry out 
the idea, why not raid the trunks up in 
the attic, dig out some of the old clothes 


Fading 

glass 

Harrison Fading Glass, made to fit 
the Harrison filter holder and sun¬ 
shade . . . permits the movie 

amateur to make fades and lap 
dissolves with ease. 

Harrison & Harrison 

645 N. Martel Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 



CUSTOM BUILT 16MM STUDIO TYPE 
SINGLE SYSTEM SOUND CAMERA 

9 200, 400, or 1000-ft. magazines 
$ Veeder-Root footage counter 
Mask slot and reverse take-up 
3 -One frame and 8 frame crank 
9 Professional Type prismatic finder 
9 Focus-on-film, 10X magnification, upright 
image 

9 Four lens turret, standard lens mount 
0 Variable shutter for fades and laps 
Special equipment designed and built. 

ERIC M. BERNDT 

112 East 73rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


HUGO MEYER 


QUALITY 





PEPfOBMAflCE 


UMFO&MiTy 

fiferatvre on Request 


HUGO MEYER&CO. 

245 WEST SS^ST rtCWVOPK 
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that are packed away in the mothballs, 
and make several album sequences in 
the Mae Westian, "Gay Nineties" style? 
It will be fun to film these sequences— 
and more fun to watch them unfold 
from your film album on the screen! 

W. R. ANDERSON, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Photography For Fun 

• What seems to be a very interesting 
little book on photography is just off the 
press of the Leisure League of America 
located in Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. It has been given the title, Photog¬ 
raphy For Fun. 

It is a paper-covered book of 100 
pages and sells for 25c. A good quality 
of coated paper has been used giving 
fine values to the photographic repro¬ 
ductions. 

This booklet covers such subjects as: 
"Why Take Pictures?", "How to Learn 
Photography," "What Kind of Equip¬ 
ment Do I Need?", "What to Take Pic¬ 
tures Of," "Out of the Drugstore Class," 
"Let's Make Some Prints," and "Mis¬ 
takes and How to Make Them." 

Take a Tip from a Professional 

• To the observant cinamateur, the 
neighborhood movie theatre can be a 
wonderful classroom for the study of 
cinematography. Keep your eyes open 
and see how many hints you can get 
from the way professional cinematog¬ 
raphers do things! 

For instance — makers of travel-films 
will find a useful idea in "Grand Ca¬ 
nary," which was photographed by Bert 
Glennon, A.S.C. The early part of the 
story takes place on a liner steaming 
from England to the Canary Islands. It 
is necessary, from time to time, to put 
over the idea of the ship's progress from 
one port-of-call to another. This is clev¬ 
erly done in a very effective double-ex¬ 
posed shot. The background is a shot 
from the deck of the ship, showing a sec¬ 
tion of the bulwarks, and the heaving 
sea passing in the distance. The second 
exposure is an insert of a map, with a 
line indicating the course of the ship. 
This type of shot can be made during the 
voyage, and will furnish diversion for the 
shipboard hours. All you need is a cam¬ 
era, a changing-bag (which should be a 
part of every traveler's equipment!) and 
a filter. You make the background shot 
normally, slightly underexposing. Then 
slip the camera into the changing-bag, 
and rewind the film. Next, slip a map of 
your course into the titler, and make 
your second exposure. You can get quite 
a variety of effects by balancing the two 
exposures — making either the map of 


the background show up more clearly, or 
keeping them uniform. 

Several of the shots in "Viva Villa," 
photographed by Jomes Wong Howe, 
A.S.C., and Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C., will 
also prove instructive. Many of the ex¬ 
teriors were made early in the morning or 
late in the afternoon, to take advantage 
of the long, picturesque shadows. For in¬ 
stance, study the scenes where "Villa's" 
rag-tag army is mobilizing in the desert 
— and note how much these long shad¬ 
ows contribute to the pictorial effect. 
Another interesting shot in the same pic¬ 
ture shows "Villa's" charros crossing a 
bridge, and then passing down into the 
gully beneath. The shot shows them 
crossing the bridge: then, they pass out 
of the picture, and their progress down 
to the gully is shown only by their mov¬ 
ing shadows which fall on the stone 
abutment of the bridge. Once down in 
the gully, they again enter the picture. 
Throughout the shot, the camera remains 
stationary: but the scene is told as 
graphically as though the camera had 
been "panned" around to follow every 
bit of action. KARL HALE. 

Agfa Panchromatic Negative 

• Last month, in the Wheels of Industry 
page we announced a new 16mm nega¬ 
tive by Agfa. We should have reported 
this as Panchromatic instead of Plena- 
chrome as stated. 

This negative is fully Panchromatic. 
Agfa is also offering a developing and 
printing service with this negative. This 
developing and printing service is a sep¬ 
arate transaction and is not included in 
the purchase price of the film as is the 
custom with the reversal film. 

No R ussian Amatures 

• According to "Cine Amateur," a 
French publication, there are no ama¬ 
teur cine users in Russia. This publica¬ 
tion goes further and claims there are 
no amateur still photographers in that 
country. The reason for this is that 
equipment is practically unobtainable 
and there are no facilities for processing. 

Flexible Mirror 

• Rumors reach us of a flexible mirror 
being experimented with by a Hollywood 
chemist. It is claimed this mirror pre¬ 
sents a surface just as smooth as any 
glass mirror and is practically unbreak¬ 
able. It is waterproof but not fireproof. 

It is a cellulose product and in appear¬ 
ance resembles a sheet of celluloid with 
a silver backing. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

Rates: Seven cents a word. Minimum 
charge, one dollar per insertion. 


FOR SALE—CAMERAS 


FOR SALE—3 1 / 4x4 1 / i Butcher “Pressman” 
Reflex, 6 in. Cooke f :4.5 lens, reversible back 
rebuilt for Graflex attachments. Includes 
case and Graflex plateholders, rollfilm and 
filmpack adapters and cut-film magazine; 
$75. Box 240, c/o American Cinematogra¬ 
pher. T 


FOR SALE—3 1 4x4 1 ,4 Korona Pictorial View 
camera case. Ilex Acme shutter, six cut* 
film holders. Box 241, c/o American Cine¬ 
matographer. T 


FOR SALE—Wilart Studio Camera, 2" lens, 6 
magazines, 2 carrying cases, $1.60. Station 
E, Box 9, Brooklyn, New York. A 


SILENT MITCHELL CAMERA, very late 
number, in perfect condition, complete with 
all equipment, lowest priced silent Mitchell 
in town. Will not be here long. Write air 
mail or cable for price. Camera Supply Co., 
Ltd., 1515 No. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. Cable address: Cameras. 


FOR SALE—400-ft. Askania camera for sound 
with three Astro lenses, blimp and accessor¬ 
ies, also Model C Moviola. Turret Model 
Eyemo, with motor, 400-ft. magazine. Cheap 
for cash. Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 
Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


PATHE CAMERAS—Late Numbers, excellent 
shape, complete from $90 up, including 
beautiful outfit with built-in shutter dis¬ 
solve, veeder counter, ground-glass focus¬ 
ing. Camera Supply Co., Ltd., 1515 No. 
Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


USED 35mm bargains. Wilart 200-ft. f :3.5. 
Zeiss camera and case, $33.95. $45.00 with 

400-ft. magazines. Pathe 400-ft. self-con¬ 
tained camera with f :3.5. $39.95. Sturdy 
tripods for above $4.50. Projection lenses at 
V 2 price. Acme S.V.E. with slide 1000-watt, 
$59.00. Portable Zenith, new, $100.00. Acme 
500-watt, $35.00. DeVry 500-watt, $50.00 

suit case. DeVry new camera f :3.5 with case 
and 6" telephoto complete, $110.00. MO- 
GULL BROS., 1944-A Boston Road, New 
York City.A 

FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


TELEVISION SET—Complete, $75.00. KHJ 
Scanner in beautiful cabinet, specially made 
6 -tube receiver and speaker. Box 237. 
c/o American Cinematographer. T 


FOR SALE—Holmes 35mm projector, perfect 
condition. For quick sale, $75.00. Camera 
Supply Co. Ltd., 1515 Cahuenga Blvd., Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 

FOR SALE—Special complete 16mm. editor 
with geared rewinds, magnifier and splicer, 
$4.50 plus postage. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. FOTOSHOP, 136 W. 32d St., 
New York City. T 


WANTED 


GOOD used 35mm sound recording equipment, 
complete single or double system, portable 
type. E. D. Goodwin, 2318 So. Royce St., 
Sioux City, Iowa. J 


MOTION PICTURE and Still Cameras, all 
types, Lenses, Finders, Tripod Heads, Leica 
or Contax Cameras. Cash for bargains. 
Camera Supply, Ltd., 1515 Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE BUY — sell or rent everything necessary 
for the making — taking — or showing of 
motion pictures. Sound or Silent — 35mm 
and 16mm. We specialize in equipping ex¬ 
peditions. Ruby Camera Exchange, 729 - 7th 
Ave., New York City. T 






















$1000 in Cash—$800 in Equipment 


EQUIPMENT 

PRIZES 

Here are a few of the equip¬ 
ment prizes that will be given 
in this competition: 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. gives 
a 16 mm. Kodascope Model 
K-75 Projector. 

Value .$235.00 

BELL Cr HOWELL ... To the 
highest winner using a Bell Cr 
Howell Camera . . Merchan¬ 
dise to the value of $125.00 
will be given ... To the sec¬ 
ond best picture using Bell Cr 
Howell camera, merchandise to 
the value of $75.00 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORP. gives a Model 5 16mm. 
Camera with F 2.9 Focusing 
Mount Dalyeer lens. 

List Price . $175.00 

CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO., 
of Los Angeles, will give a Sen¬ 
ior Rewind and Splicer. 

Value _ $19.50 

HARRISON Cr HARRISON will 
give one of their universal Fil¬ 
ter Holders and a set of P/4- 
inch Multi-Filters consisting of 
yellow, red and green filters. 

Value . .-.$14.00 

AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 
gives 12 hundred foot rolls. 
Super Pan Reversible 16 mm. 
film to the highest winner us¬ 
ing Agfa Film. Value, $94.00 
Also 12 one hundred foot rolls 
Plenachrome Reversible Film to 
the second winner using Agfa 

Film. Value. $54.00 

SUNNY SCHICK gives one 
Model MSA Electrophot. 

Value $17.50 

THE CALVIN CO., authorized 
Agfa Laboratory of Kansas 
City, will give a complete set of 
Tailor-made 16mm titles to the 
highest winner using Agfa Film. 
Value ..... $50.00 


will be given as PRIZES in our 

Amateur Movie Contest 

CLOSING OCT. 31, 1934 

This $1000 will be divided very simply. There will 
be a grand prize of $250.00 for the best all around pic¬ 
ture. There will be from 10 to 15 prizes in the various 
classifications of $50.00 each. Even though you may 
not win the first prize you would have a chance at the 
$50.00 given for the best picture presented in the fol¬ 
lowing classifications: Scenic, Travel, Educational, 
Scenario. Home Movies, Kodacolor, Technical and any 
other classifications which might be brought forth by 
the entries made. 

The American Cinematographer reserves the right 
not to declare a prize for any class if in the opinion of 
the judges there is not a picture submitted sufficiently 
good to be classed a prize winner. 

If you intend to enter this contest, please send cou¬ 
pon on this page so that we might send you official en¬ 
try blank. 


Please send me one of your official entry blanks. I intend 
to enter a (16mm. 8mm. 9 V 2 mm.) picture in your 1934 con¬ 
test. I understand my entry must be in your office not later 
than October 31, 1934. 

Name 

Street 

Address 



AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

6331 Hollywood Boulevard 


Hollywood, California 





















The 

CAMERA OF TODAY 

The studios recognize 
in the new Mitchell 
Sound Camera those 
essential features nec¬ 
essary in making pres¬ 
ent day pictures. 

7 'he demands for this Camera 
guaratitee it to be the 

Camera of Today 

Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Cable Address “M1TCAMCO” 



Phone OXford 105 













